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The New Novel by the Author of 
“THE MASQUERADER” 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


ROMANCE aas fascinating and mysterious as The Masquerader—a 
love-story as unusual as it is beautiful. To give even a hint of the 
story would be to spoil it for you. Like The Masquerader, it is a 
perfectly possible story of an apparently impossible situation. Like The 
Masquerader, it is a tale of a dual-personality. In these days of many 
books, a love-story with an absolutely new plot is almost too much to 
expect, but that is what Mrs. Thurston has achievedin Max. It is romance 
—pure romance, yet a story of to-day laid in familiar scenes—and the 
mystery of it is successfully maintained to the very last page. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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A Novelette by Mary E. Wilkins 


Not in years has Miss WILKINs written anything more delight- 
ful than this novelette, “ Dear Annie,’’ which begins in HARPER’sS 
for October. It is, in a way, a story of a modern Cinderella in 
a New England village, who finally rebels against her idle sisters 
and starts a new life for herself. Illustrated in color by Howard 
E. Smith. 


A Farce by Mr. Howells 


A comedy as amusing as the best of Mr. Howe tts’s earlier 
farces. The parting of a newly engaged couple at the steamer is 
fraught with innumerable obstacles and interruptions. Illus- 
trated by W. L. Jacobs. 


A Humorous Story by Irving Bacheller 
The increased cost of living is the theme of this new story by 
the author of “Eben Holden.’”’ Mr. BAacHELLER calls his story 
“Keeping Up with Lizzie.” 


Another “Diane” Story by Arthur Sherburne Hardy 


Mr. Harpy is one of the most finished and accomplished of 
American writers. HarpER readers will recall his delightful 
story, “The Defence of Diane.’’ His new story is a most dra- 
matic episode in the life of the same heroine. 


A Romance by Frederic S. Isham 


Mr. IsHAm is better known as a novelist than as a short-story 
writer, but his romance, “The Treasure,’’ in the October Har- 
PER’s will give him a high rank ‘in this new field. Illustrated in 
color and black-and-white by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


A Story of the Woods by Norman Duncan 
One of the most dramatic stories which Mr. DuNcAN has written 
in this new field. The real hero is the “sky pilot’? of whom 
Mr. Duncan has written before. 








IMPORTANT SPECIAL ARTICLES 
The Soil as a Battle-Ground 


A. D. Hatt, F.R.S., the author of this article, is the Director 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Station in England. He gives 
a most interesting picture of the work which science is doing in 
increasing the productivity of the soil. 


Some Difficulties of Bible Translation 


Professor ALEXANDER CHAMBERLAIN, of Clark University, 
writes of the curious difficulties presented in translating the 
Bible into foreign tongues, where great ingenuity is necessary 
to convey the real meaning to strange and primitive peoples. 


Timothy Webster: Spy 


This is perhaps the most strikingly dramatic of Mr. W. G. 
BEYMER’s articles on the heroic work of the spies and secret- 
service men in the Civil War. Webster's career was a remark- 
able one, and he lost his life despite the greatest efforts of the 
Federal Government to save him. 


Taking the Cure 


A most entertaining article of travel by LouisE CLossER HALE, 
with many illustrations in tint from etchings and drawings by 
Walter Hale. , 


The Making of a Great Telescope 
Professor G. W. Ritcuey, the Superintendent of Construction 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory, writes most interestingly of 
the work of constructing one of the great telescopes of to-day— 
with what infinite care the lenses are ground, and how the whole 
wonderful machine is finally made ready for service. 


Other Articles on Travel, Literature, Humor, Art, Etc., Etc. 
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Comment 


Meanwhile, please God, as ever hitherto in_a 
crisis of the Republic, a man will emerge from 
comparative political obscurity, capable of holding 
high the torch of personal liberty, that all the peo- 
ple may see the clear light and revert gladly to the 
pristine standard of individual and industrial prog- 
ress which, despite temporary retrogression, con- 
linues to be the gloru of the nation —* The North 
American Review ” for August. 


“The Foremost American Democrat ” 

The World says truly that the nomination of 
Wooprow Witson for Governor of New Jersey 
will strengthen the Democratic party in every de- 
batable State. 

There are a great many Democrats, and good 
Democrats, who can neither define the faith that 
is in them nor expound their reasons for being 
of that faith, nor distinguish the policies that 
naturally spring from that faith from policies not 
in accord with it. The great value of Dr. Witson 
is his ability to do all these things—to make the 
doctrine clear, to declare and support its reason- 
ableness and timeliness, and to point out and apply 
the policies that it calls for. 

In character, in ability, in distinction, Wooprow 
Witson is such a, man as every Democrat who 
hopes to see his party regain its share in govern- 
ment must rejoice to see a candidate for the lead- 
ing oftice in a leading State. To have him run 
for Governor of New Jersey is like old times— 
the times of Titpen and of CLeveLAND and their 
counsellors and associates. And yet WILSson is ab- 
solutely a modern thinker and doer; not one to 
turn back the hands of the clock, but of a notable 
competence to adjust knowledge to action and 
apply established principles to the problems of the 
day. In the-words of the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“TIntellectually he is the foremost American 
Democrat. In character he is exalted. In admin- 
istrative capacity his university presidency has 
tested him as thoroughly as any Governorship could 
do. The best conceptions of Joun WITHERSPOON, 
THoMAS JEFFERSON, and GRovER CLEVELAND are re- 
newed to this aeneration’s view in him, with the 
advantage of hospitality to the new ideals and the 
new needs of the new time, of whieh he is sentieni- 
ly yet sanely appreciative.” 


Well Done, New Jersey 

It is a great day for New Jersey and a great day 
for the nation when a man like Wooprow WILson 
comes forward to help reclaim and vivify our political 
life. 

So says the Frening Post and so say they all— 
the World, the Times, the Sun, the Springfield 
Republican, the Indianapolis News. the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
the Charleston News and Courier, the Boston 
Herald, the Philadelphia Record—all of the big in- 
dependent public journals of the country. No less 
vital and significant is the attitude of the press 
of New Jersey. The Democratic newspapers, led 
by the Newark Star and Trenton True American, 
are enthusiastic, of course. That was to have been 
expected. But New Jersey has strong independent 
papers. One of the ablest and highest-minded in 
the Tnited States’ is the Newark Evening News, 
which says: 

Wooprow WILSON is the nominee of the Democratic 
party for Governor. He is more than this, though. 
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He is the candidate of thousands of Jerseymen, who 
have never been allied with the Democracy. 

So far as the Governorship goes, the campaign this 
fall is not to be conducted on strict party lines. Ties 
of partisanship have been loosed in this year of grace 
and insurgency. : 

The crying demand throughout the country is not 
for party success, but for good government, for repre- 
sentatives unbossed by special interests, for officials 
who will work for the welfare of the masses instead of 
the classes. The demand is for a real Democracy, not 
a sham one; for statesmanship, not demagoguery; for 
an upright administration, not one that is only 
straight in partisanship. 

The president of Princeton University meets these 
requirements of the times. 

His ability as an administrator is acknowledged. 

He has been accused of being no politician, but no 
ene has disputed his statesmanlike qualifications. 

A noted student of governmental affairs, he has 
always been found preaching Democracy. 

A political economist, he has stood consistently for 
a square deal to both labor and capital. 

A believer in personal integrity, he has insisted that 
personal wrong-doing, even when garbed in corporation 
robes, must be personally punished. 

He holds that no position in the public service, in 
financial affairs, or in corporation control is so high 
as to relieve individuals from moral responsibility for 
their acts. 

By his personality and by his beliefs, Dr. W1iLson 
has thus become, as the result of a Democratic nomina- 
tion,.a candidate who is more than party-wide. 

His nomination marks a new era in New Jersey 
politics. His selection has raised the political standard 
to a new high level. 

Dr. WiLson has not been named primarily because 
of his availability as a vote-getter. He has been 
chosen for his fitness for the position of Chief .Ixecu- 
tive of a great State. And, of course, the recognition 
of that ability means votes. 

New Jersey voters will honor both themselves and 
their State by electing Dr. Wison. 


Another is the Jersey Journal, which for thirty- 
odd years was the sturdy spokesman of the Repub- 
lican party, but now speaks up frankly and point- 
edly: 


The Democrats have nominated not only their + 


strongest man, but one of the really big men of this 
country, for Governor. If the Republicans fail to 
nominate their strongest man, Wooprow WILSON’S 
majority, will probably make the Maine landslide look 
like a stage’ performance in comparison. 

The selection of Dr. WILSon is more than a party 
matter. He is not a politician or an office-seeker. He 
is a type of the very highest citizenship, an original 
thinker, a man of great executive force, eloquent, able, 
fearless, clean, and patriotic. The people understand 
that the promises he makes and those of the platform 
upon which he stands will be kept. , 

The November election in New Jersey promises to 
become historic. 


A third is the Newark Sunday Call, which per- 
ceives “abundant cause for the general satisfaction 
which is expressed on every side, in all parties and 
factions, by men of principle in the nomination.” 
“ Thousands,” it concludes, “who have heretofore 
supported the Republican party, albeit with some 
qualms, will turn to Dr. Winson with confidence 
and with satisfaction. His career, his literary 
works, his speeches, and his personality have raised 
him to a position high in the ranks of statesmen, 
and his is no cold-blooded intellectuality. He is 
a cordial and sympathetic and essentially modest 
man, yet he has shown that he ean fight, and he 
has‘led a wholesome life, inspired by high ideals, 
and guided by settled principles. If he is elected, 
there will be found in the executive office at Tren- 
ton a gentleman, a man of honor, a Governor who 
will command respect for himself as well as for 
the office he fills.” 


True Leadership 

The Sunday Call also notes the fact—it was a 
fact—that “the unrest and deep dissatisfaction of 
many Republicans with the Republican party in 
the State and with its failures of administration 
would have made the election of almost any re- 
spectable Democrat a possibility, and the tempta- 
tion to use such a condition for the benefit of bosses 
must have been considerable. That the leaders took 
a broader view and determined to rehabilitate 
Democracy, as well as win an election, was grati- 
fying in the extreme.” It was, indeed. When 
former Senator JAMes Smiru, Jr., in one of the 
most effective speeches ever made in a_ political 
convention, declared: that practically none of the 
two hundred and forty delegates from Essex had 
ever seen Mr. WILson, that personally he knew him 
very slightly, but that all were animated solely 
by a desire to raise the highest possible standard, 
he spoke the exact truth. When Rosert Davis was 
asked to disregard the time-honored precedent of 
Hudson voting as a unit, he did not hesitate an in- 
stant to waive his strong personal inclinations in 
the common interest. There followed an absolutely 
“open” convention, in which each and every one 
of the fourteen hundred delegates spoke what he 
liked and voted as he pleased. This was the very 
antithesis of bossism; it was leadership of the 
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highest order. Mr. Witson paid due and fitting 
tribute to the breadth and unselfishness of these 
two leaders, in particular when, in accepting the 
nomination, he declared without reservation of any 
kind: 

I did not seek this nomination. I have made no 
pledge and have given no promise. Still more, not only 
was no pledge asked, but, as far as I know, none 
was desired. 

If elected, as I expect to be, I am left absolutely free 
to serve you with all singleness of purpose. It is a new 
era when these things can be said, and.in connection 
with this I feel that the dominant idea of the moment 
is the responsibility of deserving. I will have to serve 
the State very well in order to deserve the honor of 
being at its head. 


Heartening words, these! It is, indeed, the be- 
ginning of a new era when such things can be 
truly said. No wonder, as the Evening Post re- 
marks, “it leaves the Republicans absolutely 
stunned.” 

Mr. Wixson’s majority will be about forty thou- 
sand. That’s all. 


"Ware the Jackass! 

The people who have to deal most constantly 
with the donkey and his offspring, the mule, seem 
to be rather of the opinion that too much encour- 
agement is not good for them. Both army men 
and colored gentlemen down South incline to a 
very limited use* of coddling and flattery and a 
much freer use of pointed objurgation and other 
still severer promptings to good and intelligent be- 
havior. They ought to know. 

Vermont was extremely cheering to the Demo- 
crats, and now old Maine has fairly kicked over 
the traces and beaten her own record in the line 
of hell-bent performance. Of course, all those of 
us who wanted to see the Democratic party come 
to life again are encouraged and on the whole 
pleased; but some of us could find it in our hearts 
to be content if the encouragement were not quite 
so overwhelming this early in the game. It is not 
yet too late for Democrats in some other State 
to get entirely too jubilant and too cocksure that 
things are coming their way.whatever they may 
do or not do. That feeling may yet endanger some 
admirable candidacies and put life into others of 
a different sort. The donkey, if. we may mix 
metaphors a little—it’s all in the barnyard—is very 
much given to counting his chickens before they 
are hatched. The Democratic opportunity is very 
bright; but in most Northern States it is still only 
an opportunity—not a cinch—and still, therefore, 
something to be risen to, not fallef. down on. Let 
us be cheerful, surely, but ’ware the jackass! 
’Ware! 


As to the Elephant 

But if the donkey is in danger from too much 
good news, what shall we say of his antagonist? 
That patient and ponderous beast, on whose moun- 
tainous shoulders the genius of Tuomas Nast has 
piled all the glory and all the sins of the Repub- 
lican party, is certainly not at present by way of 
suffering from any .excesses in jubilation, whether 
anticipatory or other. Meekness and melancholy 
contribute more’ largely to his mood: “No doubt, 
they are good for him. For nearly twenty years 
things have been coming his way pretty steadily, 
and his attitude toward his rival has not always 
been what it should be. It was high time for the 
luck to change. 

There are plenty of Republicans who will not 
contend that what is happening is not just; and 
there are plenty more who will admit that nothing 
else was to be expected. A reaction was foreseen 
and predicted before RoosEvELT went out of office. 
During his last year or two in the White House 
there were already bitter divisions in his party, and 
his course during the closing months of his ad- 
ministration did not tend to heal them. The: re- 
opening of the tariff issue was sure to aggravate 
them, and the management of that whole business. 
considered merely from the point of view of the 
interests of the party, was a series of blunders. 
Hardly less disastrous was the blunder of making 
war on the leading insurgents in the matter of 
patronage. Anprici and Cannon have proved fear- 
fully heavy loads to carry, and so has BALLINGER 
High prices also have hurt. There are reasons 
enough and to spare. 

But the broader view is this: Here is a party 
that has been too Ieng in power. The men in 
control of it, particularly the men in control of it 
in Congress, have grown arrogant and imperious 
and have got out of touch with public opinion. 
Abuses of all sorts have fastened themselves upon 
it. The country has revolted, and the revolt has 
found its way into the party ranks. A period of 
reorganization and regeneration and purification 
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must follow. Meanwhile, the opposition has its 
chance. Let us hope it will make better use of it 
than it did of the last one. 


Our New York Complications 

New York voters are having rather more than 
their share of political nuts to crack this autumn. 
Complications are characteristic of the politics of 
this State, and this year both Democrats and Re- 
publicans are getting plenty of exercise for their 
judgment. 

The chief problem for the Democrats is the 
nomination for Governor; and the factor in that 
problem that makes most for hesitation is Mayor 
Gaynor. His availability as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor is indisputable; but so is the desirability of 
keeping him in City Hall. For our own part, we 
are quite clear in the conviction that the city still 
needs him worse than the State does; that if there 
were no other question than that of the best place 
for him to serve the public he ought certainly to 
stay where he is. But it seems to be pretty gen- 
erally conceded that he can be nominated for Gov- 
ernor and elected, and jit is not certain that if he 
refuses to run, a thoroughly fit man will be chosen, 
anyhow. Possibly, before this is printed, he him- 
self will have brought the matter to a decision. 
Barring that, however, the only really sound reason 
for taking him away from the city will be that 
otherwise a good man would not be secured for the 
State. : 

Republicans have got much more to worry about. 
To clean house and make war at the same time 
is to be pretty fully. occupied; and the house-clean- 
ing has complications of its own. Plenty of Re- 
publicans feel the necessity of putting Barnes and 
Wooprurr and the other “little bosses” out of 
business; but some of the same Republicans would 
rather do the job some other way than by turning 
everything over to the Colonel. The stronger 
sentiment in the party seems to be for direct 
primaries; but the division over that question has 
turned largely into a contest of persons, a fight 
for control, in which men take sides with little 
reference to the original issue. Meanwhile, the 
matter of the choice of a candidate for Governor is 
still in the air. 

It will be a relief when the conventions have 
met and acted and voters can concentrate their 
attention on the comparatively simple duty of a 
choice between the two sets of candidates and the 
two platforms. 


A Commission of Partisans 

The behavior of the Battincer Commission is 
not creditable to Congress—or to this country. It 
was appointed many months ago to investigate the 
Interior Department and to try in particular cer- 
tain specific charges brought against the head of 
that department, an official charged with such im- 
portant interests that his fitness or unfitness for 
his trust is a matter of the gravest concern. The 
actual investigation was finished long ago, at the 
beginning of the summer. Yet the commission 
has made no report, and there is only too good 
reason to suspect the majority of a deliberate de- 
sign to put off making any until after the autumn 
elections. The minority is therefore justified in 
its impatience and in endeavoring to force action; 
for after the expenditure of so much time and 
money in the investigation the country is entitled 
to something in the nature of a decision of the 
questions raised. The minority is not, however, 
justified in giving out its own findings as the re- 
port of the committee. 

But what is most disappointing is the fact that, 
so far as “one can judge, the division in the com- 
mission follows party lines. Its function was 
plainly judicial. Every member ought to have felt 
himself a judge. Yet here, apparently, are the 
Democrats lined up on one side, the stand-pat 
Republicans on the other, and Representative Maptr- 
son, the insurgent Republican, standing by him- 
self—though decidedly nearer the Democrats than 
his fellow Republicans. The exhibition is pro- 
foundly discouraging—one is tempted to say, quite 
as discouraging as was the partisanship of the 
electoral commission that tried the Hayrs-TiLpEN 
contest. But let us hope that before long the full 
commission will get together and that more signs 
of impartial deliberation will appear. Senator 
Roor has been away on commanding public busi- 
nes; and there is yet another member of the ma- 
jority from whom the country has a right to expect 
something better than blind partisanship. As 
chairman of one of the House committees on elec- 
tions, Congressman McCatt has won an excep- 
tional reputation for fairness and independence 
and manliness, a reputation which there is much 
. else in his career to strengthen. It is a possession 
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which he may well refuse to sacrifice on the altar 
of party. 


Lloyd Bowers 

Solicitor-General Bowers’s death is a deplorable 
loss to the country. After graduating at Yale in 
1879 he studied law in the Columbia Law School, 
and went from there in 1882 into the New York 
law office of CHAMBERLAIN, Carter, & HornBlower. 
Some of the abler law clerks and young lawyers of 
his day who knew him here are now among the 
leaders of the New York bar. They came quickly 
to appreciate the unusual qualities of his mind, 
and have been used to speak of him as a man cut 
out for a great career. He went from here to 
Minnesota, and from there Chicago, where, eleven 
years after he graduated from the Columbia Law 
School, he became the head of the legal department 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. That 
place he filled for sixteen years, leaving it at. the 
solicitation of President Tarr to become Solicitor- 
General of the United States. 

No one is fitter to appraise his qualities than 
the President. He said of him: : 

He and I were close and intimate friends, and [| 
prided myself greatly on securing his services in this 
administration at great personal sacrifice to himself. 
His record in the Solicitor-General’s office is one that 
rarely if ever has been equalled. He was one of the 
first half-dozen lawyers of the highest ability in this 
country. It was my purpose to have appointed him a 
justice of the Supreme Court if opportunity offered. 
His death is a great personal bereavement to me and 
is a loss to the country, which only those who knew 
his ability, his high character, his wonderful power 
of application, and his broad and generous mind can 
appreciate. 

The doctors say that the illness from which by 
an unhappy chanee Mr. Bowers’s death resulted 
was originally a result of overwork. Let us stop a 
moment and consider what this man did. He was 
a corporation lawyer, occupying a highly responsi- 
ble post, drawing, no doubt, an ample salary. -The 
President summoned him to the service of the gov- 
ernment, to undertake a vast deal of hard work 
and receive a salary of $7,500. He came, he did 
the work. The President says no man ever did the 
work of that office better. He argued great cases— 
the Corporation-tax case, the Standard Oil case, 
and many others—against corps of the leading 
lawyers of the country. We believe no case that 
he argued as Solicitor-General was decided against 
him. As prosecuting officer of the government he 
had ahead of him when he died the reargument 
of the important, cases that were sent back by the 
Supreme Court because of the death of Justice 
Brewer. When he went to Gloucester early in 
July, after a year’s work, he took with him twenty- 
three cases to be worked up during the summer 
vacation. If Bowers had been a general of high 
distinction who had fallen in battle, we should not 
have to specify his services. Every ene would 
know about them; and the picture of him on a 
horse, and otherwise, would be familiar to all of 
us. But what does “Death of Solicitor-General 
Bowers ” mean to ninety-nine newspaper readers 
out of a hundred? Very little! They do not 
realize that a first-class man—a first-class corpora- 
tion lawyer—has died in their service; shot, not by 
a bullet, but by some germ that caught him worked 
out and momentarily without due power to resist 
disease. 

Lawyers, in these days, seem to be rather low 
in popular esteem. Give the more honor, then, to 
lawyers who earn it as Bowers did, the more so 
that he was balked of a reward that would have 
suited him in the privilege of spending his later 
years in our service as a justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


Neither Reactionary nor Rooseveltian 

Colonel WittiAM TempLe EmMeETt, in a letter to 
the Evening Post, complains that at the Demo- 
eratic dinner at the Hotel Knickerbocker in New 
York on September 9th, there was running through 
nearly all the speeches a reactionary rather than 
a progressive tendency. He says: 


There appeared to be a pretty general unanimity 
of opinion in favor of making THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
personality and policies an issue in the fall campaign 
—of charging these up to the Republican party, and 
of committing the Democratic party to an attitude 
of entire hostility to Mr. Roosevett and what he 
stands for. The explicit demand was made by one 
of the speakers that the Democratic party be re- 
organized as a conservative party. Agitation for 
reforms was deprecated if it interfered with business 
prosperity. Mr. Roosevert was spoken of as a 
dangerous demagogue, and by implication the Demo- 
eratic party was definitely enlisted, so far “as the 
speakers could do it, in opposition to all that Mr. 
RooseEvELT stands for. 


This did not suit Colonel Ever at all. Going 
on to discuss it, and setting forth at some length 
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that the Republican party is, and must continue to 
be, the party of conservatism, and that Mr. Roosr- 
VELT cannot succeed in his attempt to make it over 
into a progressive party, he says: 

I disagree with a good deal that Mr. Roosevett has 
said and done, but in the main I think he has fought 
his fight for progressive democratic thought in prob- 
ably the only way in which such a fight could pos- 
sibly be won. If the Democratic party is now to be 
asked to go before the independent voters of the 
country as a _ reactionary party, standing in_ flat 
opposition to all that Mr. Roosrveir stands for, the 
Democratic party will throw away its present great 
opportunity for success. 

It is quite true that if the ex-President stands 
for the Ten Commandments, tariff revision, the 
rights of man, a fair deal, and all the other re- 
spected and desirable things his active mind has 
been able to enumerate to his admirers in the 
West, it would indeed be fatal for the Democratic 
party to oppose all he stands for. As to measures, 
it is bound to be progressive. .Its advantage is 
that it can offer to the country progressive policies 


- undominated, by the personality of Colonel Roosr- 


vett. It is not so much the ex-President’s present 
policies that excite apprehension hereabouts— 
though some of his novelties are fearsome enough 
—as the man himself. This part of the country, at 
least, is full of voters who distrust the workings of 
his mind and do not wish to see him become again 
a dominant force in American politics. They are 
progressives, not reactionaries, but they do not 
wish to cast a vote that may help to set up a 
Frankenstein’s monster in politics. A great many 
of them are going to vote Democratic if suitable 
candidates are offered them. 


Two Republican Speech-making Tours 

The President went West last year on a speech- 
making expedition. So far it has not been ap- 
parent that his labors were fruitful of benefit to 
his party. 

The ex-President has just been West on a 
speech-making tour. The TZ'ribune says he has 
“instilled new life into the Republican ranks, and 
probably afforded the party its only chance of 
earrying the House in November.” 

The Tribune does well to make the best of it. 
These Western tours of Republican exhortation 
seem to be highly speculative undertakings. By 
as much as one branch of the party is encouraged 
the other is depressed; by as much as one branch 
is pleased the other is despondent. What the 
Tribune really means when it says that the ex- 
President has instilled new life into the Repub- 
lican ranks is that he has made the insurgents 
think they can thrash the regulars. He has not 
made the regulars any more fond of insurgents 
or their policies, neither has he attracted them to 
himself. They regarded him with apprehension 
before he started; they regard him now with wrath 
and terror. 


The Humiliation of the Hamilton Club 

There is reluctance among the neighbors to 
make violent open complaint of Colonel Roost- 
VELT’s refusal to sit at table with Senator Lorimer, 
of Chicago. Lortmmer is one of those rather 
pathetie figures who have scrambled their way up 
in life and in politics without any definite train- 
ing in conduct, and with no practical acquaintance 
with political morality. Such men, with great 
native powers of a certain sort, see how things are 
got, and proceed to get them, and finally are per- 
plexed and astonished to discover that there are 
other people in important number and foree who 
declare that they have not played the game accord- 
ing to proper rules. One can imagine how absurd 
and how hypocritical such a position must seem to 
such a man as Lorimer. 

It is not to regret that the Colonel thumped 
Lortmer as hard as he could, but.in thumping him 
he also thumped the Hamilton Club of Chicago. 
What the officers of that club must think of them- 
selves it taxes the imagination to conceive. If 
they had excused the Colonel from attending their 
banquet they would at least have saved their self- 
respect, but a club takes longer to act than an 
individual, especially when dinner has been 
ordered for six hundred persons and the guests 
have been asked. 


Looking Ahead 

We now expect to see Wooprow WILSON elected 
Governor of New Jersey in 1910 and nominated for 
President in 1912 upon a platform demanding tariff 
revision downward.—HArPER’s WEEKLY Of May 15, 
1909. 


At the expiration of sixteen months since the 
above appeared in this place, we perceive no oc- 
casion to revise our calculations. 












































































































Refinement 

Tuts word, like the quality it designates, is by way 
of being old-fashioned now. Like the word “ gentil- 
ity,” if it turns up at all, it is in lowly quarters, 
among humble people who linger far in the rear of 
progressive thought. And yet, after all, refinement 
was a quality not all despicable. It did its own part 
toward making the world move blithely and. with 
harmony. Perhaps it was valued at the expense of 
vigor and robust energies by the grandmothers of the 
present generation, and so like all things which over- 
rate the defects of qualities, it had to go by the board. 
If one yearns to see again the refinement of thought 
and sentiment and manner, prized by our mothers, one 
would look for it in the dressmaker’s assistant, or the 
station-master’s wife. Society, so called, at least, will 
no longer have dealings with the queer, out-of-date 
quality. 

There were certain things refinement did for us. 
First of all, it gave a certain grace of ease and 
quietude to manners. No one ip those days was on 
the lookout for snubs or slights; for moral shocks or 
rudeness, One moved among one’s equals with an 
almost Eastern piacidity, safe from surprises or rude- 
nesses. Certain definite laws of etiquette laid down 
the rules as to what should and what should not be 
said. The Japanese say that théy are not insincere 
when they say, in conversation, what is expected, in- 
stead of giving utterance to their inmost thought. 
It is merely a matter of fine manners to avoid the 
rudeness of surprise and shock. This was the ideal 
of America too, until in the last generation we be- 
gan borrowing our manners from the English aristoc- 
racy. The plain-spokenness of the English duchess is a 
matter for the comic paper’s jests. Perfectly secure 
of herself, of her right to live and thrive upon the 
globe, and a little uncertain whether it is not a piece 
of impertinence for any one outside her narrow circle 
to claim a like right, the ruthlessness of her class 
built the exact antithesis to the Japanese ideal. Now 
there are excuses for English duchesses. They have 
been born and bred to subservience from others, and 
with their shockingly bad manners they are usually 
trained to some moral responsibilities and often en- 
dowed by kind hearts, tempered as they are by 
candor. But where wealthy people in America at- 
tempt to ape English bad manners they do:it with a 
coarseness, an incredible bravado for which no ex- 
euses are to be made. First place, no one in our land 
is born to a fixed and established social position; and 
rudeness, instead of being the frank outpouring of a 
person absolutely secure, invariably sounds like the 
rudeness of an insecure person trying to establish 
foot-ground. In despite of all Virginia’s talk about 
ancestry, and New York’s about rent-rolls, and Phila- 
delphia’s about connections, and Boston’s about cul- 
ture and respectability, there is no valid excuse for 
American social coarseness. Say what one will, Amer- 
icans are so born that they are obliged to stand on 
their own merits, and bad manners ought not to be 
accounted meritorious. 

The pompous self-security of recent wealth, and 
blatant, ill-established pride giving vent to incon- 
sideration to all those from whom no return favors 
are expected, is a pitiable and a painful sight. The 
dealing in coarseness and questionable jokes is almost 
as disagreeable. EMERSON once spoke of the “ mean- 
ness of the jocular mind,” and there is in the habitual 
dealer in chaff and jest a certain divorce from the 
finer insights, the more delicate joys of life. 

A certain lecturer, of distinguished name abroad, 
but little known in this country, recounted recently 
an interesting adventure which threw, to his uniniti- 
eted mind, a strange light on American manners. He 
was to deliver a lecture in a New.,England town, and 
at the last moment he was told that he was to be enter- 
tained at the town’s most imposing great house. A 
tall, gray-haired hostess met him and designated a 
footman to show him to his room. It was a small 
attic room under the eaves, and the footman, leaving, 
remarked: “ The bath, sir, is on the next floor; but 
Madame says you will kindly not take a bath while 
here, sir, as there’s other guests in the house will need 
all the baths.” A little dumfounded and nonplussed, 
the guest descended to dinner, and sat humbly at the 
foot of the table, where during the entire meal but 
one crumb of conversation was flung his way. There 
was a good deal of scoffing at his land and literature. 
Especially Rostanp’s Chantecler with its insistence 
that there are still certain realities of honor and kind- 


ness, chivalry and protection, worth maintaining, 
earned the derision of the company, who thought 


the play as platitudinous as the recital of the ‘Ten 
Commandments or the Sorbonne lecture of our ex- 
Chief Executive. The dinner wore to an end, and when 
the lecturer went to his room to prepare for his lecture 
he packed his bag also and carried it down-stairs. 
Meanwhile a certain intelligence as to his identity, 
connections, and standing in his own land had leaked 
out in the drawing-room, and he came down to find a 
hostess most empressé, eager to repair damages, to 
honor, and, as a side issue, obtain certain introductions 
in the Faubourg. Alas! it was too late to summon a 
telling politeness. The Frenchman was bland and 
smiling and polite and full of promises, but he deter- 
mined to sleep at the hotel to catch an early train, 
and the hostess knew in her heart that when the time 
came it would be futile to send her ecard. 


“Real politeness,” continued this foreigner, “I 
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found in your land among the humblest people and 


in the West. In the classes of society where no: as- 
sumptions are made, and in the West where preten- 
sions will not carry, one finds much the same fine 
breeding and refinement of feeling that obtain among 
the old provincial families of France.” 

Refinement comes not from arrogance or self-conceit ; 
not from pretensions or affectations or aggressions, 
but from a heart at leisure from self-interest. The 
best of human relations are built upon gentle thoughts 
and kindly impulses; the simple will to offer others 
the respect we demand for ourselves, as human souls— 
not as persons possessing acres, influence, or any 
earthly baggage whatsoever. The mark of a great 
man, wherever one sees him, is that he is no respecter 
of transitory things and that he walks without hurt- 
ing the eternal things. It is one of the facts recorded 
of two of our greatest thinkers, WHITMAN and EMER- 
son, that never, by any chance, did they hurt a 
human being. <A living writer still preserves in 
memory a picture of the exquisite courtesy of EMER- 
son to young children who chanced to stay in the 
same house with him. 

Fine manners, after all, are very closely allied to 
fine morals. A heart at leisure from self-interest has 
many subtle perceptions, delicate intimations that the 
self-assertive individual must forego. If one has the 
joy of coarse pride one must, by the nature of things, 
relinquish the beautiful tendernesses and grace of 
human respect and the consciousness that all bodies 
are but the moving temples of an immortal soul. 
Refinement of feeling granted these perceptions. 





Correspondence 


CONSERVATISM VERSUS RADICALISM 
Anniston, ALA., Seplember 15, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Among the Latin races we find many political 
parties. There is, for instance, the party of the Right, 
and the party of the Left, the party of the Centre, 
and sometimes the party of the Right Centre and the 
party of the Left Centre. But, among English-speak- 
ing people, we have never had but two great political 
parties. It was and is so in England. It is so in 
America, These two parties, without regard to the 
names by which they are designated, have always 
been the Conservatives on the one hand, and the 
Radicals on the other. 

-The first division of parties in England occurred in 
the Long Parliament. One party was designated as the 
Roundheads, the other as the Cavaliers. These two 
parties subsequently, by different names, were called 
Whigs and Tories, and are now, in England, called 
Conservatives and Liberals. 

The first great division of parties in this country 
occurred in Mr. Adams’s administration, under the 
names Federalists and Republicans. The Republicans 
were the Conservatives, the Federalists were the 
Radicals. This government was organized with a 
written Constitution, the purpose and intent of which 
was to place express limitations upon the Federal 
government. The Federalists, under the leadership of 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Adams, and others, by a strained 
construction of the General Welfare Clause, sought to 
destroy the limitations, in the effort to make it appear, 
in effect, that Congress was a body with absolute 
power, and could do anything it wanted to do, and 
was invested with practically all the powers of the 
British Parliament. 

They passed the Alien and Sedition laws, which en- 
dangered the personal liberty of the citizen, and 
alarmed the conservative sentiment of, the country. 
Mr. Jefferson took a different view. He-was a con- 
servative. He organized the Conservative party which 
subsequently became known as the Demoeratic party. 
He gained victory after victory, until he destroyed the 
Federalist party, and brought about the adoption of 
the first ten amendments to the Constitution. which 
were intended more perfectly to enforce the limitations 
of the original instrument upon the powers of the 
general government. 

The Republican party, to-day, is but a revival, under 
a different name, of the old Federalist party. If the 
conservative interest of the country be not‘ to-day 
represented by the Democratic party, it is not repre- 
sented at all. 

Lord Macaulay, in speaking of the two great parties 
into which the English-speaking people were divided, 
says: “ We find, also, everywhere, another class of men, 
sanguine in hope, bold in speculation, always pressing 
forward, quick to discern the imperfections of what- 
ever exists, disposed to think lightly of the risks and 
inconveniences which attend improvements, and dis- 
posed to give every change credit for being an im- 
provement. In the sentiments of both there is some- 
thing to approve. But of both the best specimens will 
be found not far from the common frontier. The 
extreme section of one class consists of bigoted dotards: 
the extreme section of the other consists of shallow 
and reckless empiries.” And in a subsequent para- 
graph he says: “It is true, too, that though both 
parties have often seriously erred, England could have 
spared neither.” 

IT may say, also, that this division of parties is not 
transitory, since it springs from the inherent charac- 
teristics of our people. Something akin to this same 
division will be found in the Board of Directors of 
every corporation. It exists, in fact, in every family. 
Sometimes the husband is the Radical, and the wife 
the Conservative: and sometimes the wife is the 
Radical, and the husband the Conservative. 

Again, it sometimes happens that a great political 
party, like a great ship at sea, may lose its anchor, 
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and may be tossed to and fro upon the troubled 
waters. This is exactly, in my judgment, what has 
happened to the Democratic party in three great na- 
tional campaigns. The country has witnessed the spec- 
tacle of opposing candidates for the Presidency vying 
with each other as to who can prove himself to be the 
greater radical, or, as they prefer to express it, the 
more progressive, while in the mean time the great 
conservative interest of the country finds itself wholly 
without representation. 

But this does not mean that the ship is sunk, that a 
new anchor may not be found, that the party of con- 
servatism is dead, a party which governed this coun- 
try for more than three-quarters of a century, and 
which had never lost a national contest except as 
brought about by its own divided counsels! 

Mr. Roosevelt, with all the intensity of his nature, 
asserts and reasserts: “I am a Progressive. I could 
not be anything else; indeed, as the years go by, I be- 
come more, and not less, radically progressive.” And 
Mr. Taft, a part of his administration and his suc- 
cessor in office, presents it as his chief claim for 
election and re-election that he not only stands for 
these policies, but will make it the end and aim of 
his administration to carry them into effect. 

I have said that the Democratic party was founded 
upon the principle of conservatism. It was built upon 
Mr. Jefferson’s great idea that the government must 
be kept conservative to the purposes of the govern- 
ment, and as opposed to the Republican policy which 
holds, as well expressed by Mr. Watterson, “ that 
wealth must be created by legislation, and, having been 
thus created, that it must be fostered and protected 
by legislation.” 

But now again comes Mr. Roosevelt, and, to make 
the policy of paternalism supreme and without limit, 
says: “ We grudge no man a fortune which represents 
merely his own power and sagacity exercised with 
entire regard to the welfare of his fellows. But the 
fortune must not only be honorably obtained and well 
used; it is also essential that it should not represent 
a necessary incident of wide-spread, even though partial 
economic privation. It is not even enough that the 
fortune should have been gained without doing damage 
to the community. We should only permit it to be 
gained and kept so long as the gaining and the keeping 
represent benefit to the community.” 

If I correctly understand the meaning of this sen- 
tence, and grasp the thought underlying it, I have no 
difficulty in conceding its progressiveness; on the con- 
trary I am profoundly astonished at the doctrine of 
Socialism which it announces and advocates! 

From these points of view, it would seem the govern- 
ment may enrich with one hand, but at the will, not 
to say caprice, of the sovereign, it may impoverish 
with the other! Under this conception, the old-fash- 
ioned notion of the sacredness of rights of property 
honestly obtained becomes an iridescent dream. 

I an, sir, 
Jno. B. Knox. 


DENIED 

SEATTLE, August 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Will you allow another native of Great Britain 
(the northern half) to reply to Mr. Rankin’s letter? 

It is quite true that educated Englishmen are made 
by the papers to talk something that is a poor at- 
tempt to reproduce the language of Whitechapel, but 
this is not quite so strange as that Highland gentle- 
men should be found, in the pages of Punch, talking 
like Ayrshire ploughmen. 

It is to be hoped that those who try to reform our 
use of English will know more of the language than 
Mr. Rankin. The only really incorrect word he men- 
tions is the one he made up himself—linguicide would 
be the right form. Hats as a noun, though not used 
by good speakers, is not in itself more objectionable 
than walks or runs,.and was once in common use. 
It will be found in Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Conservatory, originally a charity school where 
children were taught singing for the church, is the 
original form of the word, and was commonly used 
till last century. 

Boot and shoe are used in the United States exactly 
as they were in England when Johnson’s Dictionary 
was written. Tire is the correct spelling. “ Charity” 
changed to “love.” This return to the language of the 
Coverdale Bible is due to the English Revised Version, 
of which Mr. Rankin does not seem to have heard. 
His letter will hardly tend to convince Americans of 
the superiority of English scholarship. 

I am, sir, 


LINGUICIDE 


J. C. OLIPHANT. 


“ AMERICAN VERSION ” 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, August 18, 19I0. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your English correspondent whose entertain- 
ing communication from Bellingham, Washington, ap- 
pears under the above caption.in your issue of August 
13th, voices the opinion of most Americans of culture, 
doubtless, in his criticism of some of our linguistic 
ways—such, for instance, as the repellent “‘ where do 
you eat?”; but why does he seek to make us respon- 
sible for what he calis “the American version of the 
Bible”? The version of IT Corinthians xiii (with its 
substitution of love for charity, etc.), of which he com- 
plains, is as unacceptable to very many Americans as 
it appears to be to himself; but it is not of American 
doing. The words are those of the Revision of 1881, 
undertaken and carried out by English scholars in 
accordance with rules laid down by the Convocation 
of Canterbury, England. The co-operation of certain 
American scholars was later on invited and obtained, 
but the revision was distinctly an English undertaking, 
and when completed was published with the imprint 
of the Oxford University Press. 

T am, ‘sir, 
C. F. SAUNDERS. 
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WHAT KEMBLE SAW AT THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION OF 
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THE PLEASANT LAND OF NORMANDY AFFORDS OPPORTUNITY FOR COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 


DIEPPE. 
Re HAT admirable fun it is to be in 
se France! I put the matter thus 
\ crudely because it is so that the im- 
pressions of a month’s holiday in- 
R35 sist upon condensing themselves. 
\ But the outburst really fails to do 
justice to all the delights that come 
pouring upon an Englishman or an 
American who settles down in this 
voluptuous neighborhood and makes sporadic dashes 
about the country in a motor-car. ‘The voluptuous 
neighborhood in question is Dieppe and the hinter- 
land that you dash about is Normandy. I beg most 







By Anglo-American 


feel that way) on the baccarat, chemin de fer, or la 
boule tables, mingle with the crowd, watch the faces 
and manners of the professional hunters, and wonder 
why: such an institution, that would infallibly work 
moral and financial ruin among the people at any 
English or American resort, seems to do so little harm 
in France; follow out these directions and I ean 
promise you a month of as much varied interest and 
enjoyment as you have ever had in your life. 

There is one point, however, in which Normandy, 
and, indeed, all rural France, must yield to the Eng- 
lish countryside—it has nothing that quite corre- 
sponds either socially or architecturally to the Eng- 
lish country mansion, or that duplicates the easy, 
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On market-day the women troop into Dieppe to 


heartily to recommend, it to any one who wishes to 
spend a few weeks in incomparable air and among 
the most appealing surroundings. ‘Take a villa or a 
farmer’s cottage as a base of operations just above 
Dieppe; let it be on the high ground near the golf- 
links, with the English Channel at your feet; leave 
your English or American servants—the cook at any 
rate—at home; trust to picking up some Frenchwoman 
who will always be late with the meals but whose 
dishes, when they arrive, will be ‘worth waiting for 
ten times over; leave the marketing to her or do it 
in her company—in either case it will be an educa- 
tion; join the Casino and the Bacearat Club—they 
are, of course, municipal institutions—and bathe, 
gamble, play tennis, or dance as the mood or the hour 
dictates; become a member of the Golf Club and pave 
the Channel and the ravines leading down to it with 
your best three-frane balls; go off with a fishing-rod 
and hook a few trout in the brimming stream that 
some jolly farmer or his wife, with many bows and lift- 
ing of hats and free-handed pleasantry, will give you 
aecess to gratis; save a couple of hours every day for 
a motor-run before dinner through country that seems 
always, whatever direction you take, to have some 
fresh enchantment in reserve; spare a day or two for 
longer trips to Rouen or round about the Seine 
estuary, or, if you want to see French fashion dis- 
porting itself, to Etretat or Trouville; run down in 
the evening to the Casino, put a louis or two (if you 


sell their home-made butter, eggs, and poultry 


charming scheme of existence of which the English 
country mansion is the centre. Tc begin with, the 
French passion. for precision, regularity, and sym- 


metry—admirably effective when applied to the laying 


out and embellishment of such a city as Paris—strikes ~ 


one as too rigid and stilted when it operates upon 
nature and not upon streets, avenues, and squares. 
There should be something shy, secretive,. and sur- 
prising about the ideal country house; it should not 
be. too visible; its form and surroundings should be 
traced with a free hand; it should avoid at all cost 
the appearance of being dumped upon the neighbor- 
hood unnaturally and inharmoniously. But the ordi- 
nary French chateau has none of these virtues. It is 
usually a formal, squarish structure in hard-looking 


red brick and white stone, with a bleak, mechanical,” 


unaccommodating air about it, rarely covered with 
flowers or creepers or-set off by gardens,’ shrubberies, 
or woods, or approached by a winding drive. Often 
it is only a ‘few yards from the roadside; more fre- 
quently, perhaps, it is led up to by a long, straight, 
mathematically perfect avenue of beeches. But in 
any case one rarely gets that impression of coziness 
and relaxation, of natural beauty controlled and 
heightened by art, that one receives so constantly in 
England. The English country house always seems to 
have grown naturally out of its surroundings and to 
add to their charm. The French chateau, nine times 
out of ten, seems a little forced and out of place, an 


importation rather than a local and spontaneous 
product, and hardly less angular or more secluded and 
appealing than a toy house placed on a billiard-table 
with stiff toy trees and walks and flower-beds around 
it. 

And if the country mansions in the two lands 
differ in outward aspect, they differ not less in their 
social accompaniments and implications. There is no 
territorial aristocracy in France; there is no inde- 
pendent, thrifty, prosperous peasantry in England. 
The owner of the big house in France has not his 
army of servants, retainers, and tenants that the Eng- 
lish squire and nobleman is used to lording it over, 
nor does his wife play the part of Lady Bountiful that 
would be expected from her if she- were in England, 
nor are the peasant proprietors in any sense overawed 
by the presence of the local “magnate.” Moreover, 
that prodigious bond of union that links all classes 
together in rural England—the bond of sport—hardly 
exists here in Normandy, or, indeed, anywhere in 
France. The absence of long-established influence and 
authority on one side and of an attitude of subordi- 
nation on the other, the lack of sport, and the presence 
of innumerable small landowners, make rural life in 
France something very different from that placid 
revolution round the feudal centre that one encounters 
and is charmed by in England. In fact, one finds one- 
self in France thinking less and less of the “ ameni- 
ties” of the countryside and more and more of its 
purely material features and value. Mother Earth 
here is something more than a plaything and pleasure- 
ground for the wealthy few. She is first and fore- 
most a source of livelihood to the toiling many. Al- 
most everything that an Englishman associates with 
country life—a beautiful house, large gardens, an en- 
closed park, pheasant-coverts, partridge-shooting, a 
trout-stream, a rabbit-warren, and a retinue of defer- 
ential tenants to hunt and play cricket with and to 
act as the recipients of a kindly, condescending 
charity—is sacrificed in France to the stern necessity’ 
of getting and saving. Mother Earth is made here 
to serve her prima] purpose of sustenance, not of 
recreation. ; 

I take it that no Frenchman, as no Irishman, is 
really as poor as he looks. If I thought otherwise, 
if I fell into the-mistake of judging a man’s income 
from his personal appearance or surroundings or mode 
of life, I should be obliged to conclude that Normandy 
was in a bad way. Yet the French peasantry, 
though they seem to be worse housed, to be more 
eareless of comfort, cleanliness, and order in their 
personal and domestic habits and arrangements, and 
to live on cheaper food than the English peasantry, 
are undoubtedly more prosperous. The anomaly is, 
of course, easily explained. All through English as 
all through American society runs the ambition to 
be thought a little better off than one really is. The 
Frenchman has no such ambition. He does not care 
for appearances; Mrs. Grundy has no terrors for 
him. His mind is absolutely set on one supreme ob- 
ject, that of putting by enough to buy some govern- 
ment stock and provide his daughter with a dot. To 
attain that end he will cheerfully, if a peasant, neglect 
everything else and concentrate all his energies on 
raising and selling his crops and dairy produce in 
the most profitable way throughout a lifetime of 
frugality. And his wife seconds and sympathizes with 
his efforts, working with him in the fields, taking her 
household duties as lightly as possible, indifferent to 
looks and dress—all the peasant women hereabouts 
seem old at thirty—thriftily saving every sow for 
the family’s future. But see the latter on a féte-day, 
on one of the few occasions in the year when they come 
out in the treasures of their wardrobes, or on market- 
day when the women troop into Dieppe and sit on the 
curbstone of the Grande Rue, selling their home- 
made butter, their eggs and poultry and ducks and 
fruit and vegetables—and you would cease to worry 
about their poverty. A more prosperous, “ respect- 
able,” or shrewder set of women you would not find 
anywhere. It is they, indeed, far more than the 
men, who keep France going and keep Normandy 
prosperous. 























The voluptuous neighborhood in question is Dieppe 





The French chateau is usually a formal structure 
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MAINE WENT HELL-BENT! 




















THE ‘DEEDS AND PERSONALITY OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, WHOSE 
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RECENT DEATH HAS REVIVED 


REMEMBRANCES OF HER WORK IN THE CRIMEAN WAR HOSPITALS FIFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 













IME, which is often so malicious a 
critic in its final judgments of the 
creat, has been less ungrateful to 
R the deeds of Florence Nightingale. 
The world, many times faithless as 
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INN "Mi Re a lover and forgetful of the sacri- 
ey 3 of ON) fices laid at its feet, has kept bright 
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OSX eee the memory of Florence Nightin- 
~~ gale’s services for the British 
soldiers of the Crimean War, although the lustre of 
Inkerman, of Alma, and even of the charge of the 
“Six Hundred,” has paled with passing years. When 
she returned from the Crimea in 1856, it was with 
more glory than any general in the field; and no 
despoiler of fame has since arisen to belittle the re- 
sults of the task she accomplished. Florence Nightin- 
gale herself had been forgotten long before her death. 
She passed her last days in unmolested seclusion near 
Hyde Park, London’s most fashionable residential dis- 
trict. 

In order to interpret Florence Nightingale’s life 
and work correctly one must understand several 
things: the peculiarities of her temperament, which to 
a certain extent formed an element in opposition to 
her gifts, her. unusual education, and the hospital 
difficulties belonging particularly to her time. Her 
ancestors on both sides were racy North Country 
people, with strong frames lasting through eighty or 
ninety years, who lived in gray old manor-houses full 
of picturesque attractions and ghost stories, and with 
family monuments seattered up and down Derbyshire 
in its almost inaccessible hill churches. They were 
severe in taste, noted for intellectual attainments, in- 
dependence, and a Puritanism in religion and morals 
which had its element of barbaric fierceness, The 
stern, almost grim qualities characteristic of the 
family were doubtless emphasized in Florence Nightin- 
gale by the educational training her father gave her, 
the same he had received himself at the university, 
and which placed her among the most learned women 
of her day. Her culture was of the genuine sort 
which rose above tradition. It gave no quarter to 
humbug, but it helped to make her somewhat coldly 





















Florence Nightingale, from the bust by Steele, 
made for Lord Herbert after her return from 
the Crimea, now in Herbert House, London 


critical and intellectually scornful. Those who knew 
her best say that she found it almost impossible to 
tolerate stupidity. 

She was a woman born rather to influence than to 
he influenced by others, but Florence Nightingale al- 
ways in her private conversation gave the credit for 
her achievements to her father and her life-long 
friend, Sidney Herbert. They were both singularly 
infused with the ideas of reform then agitating Eng- 
land, with the abolition of slavery, with the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, with the religious revolution start- 
ed by the Oxford Movement, and the theories of Dar- 
win and Huxley. Those were the days in England 
which gave birth to a sense of responsibility in the 
classes for the masses, as manifested in a philanthropy 
which was not patronage, and there were few who 
felt it more than W. E. Nightingale—whose real name 
was Shore, but who took the name of Nightingale 
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when he came into the family estates—and Sidney 
Herbert, second son of the Earl of Pembroke. 

Endowed with a princely fortune, an_ illustrious 
name, a handsome person, and commanding intellect, 
Sidney Herbert might easily have become a leader in 
letters or society at any court in Europe. But his 
devotion to humanity was complete, and Miss Nightin- 
gale owed much of her efficiency in preparation to 
him. She accompanied him and his wife on several 
continental tours, which were veritable pilgrimages 
to shrines of mercy, to temples of piety, to mansions 
built in the names of sorrow and pain for the neg- 
lected, the forgotten, the forsaken. With patience 
and diligence did they study schools, reformatories, 
hospitals, laboriously investigating every detail, 
travelling hundreds of miles, pouring out their wealth, 
spending sleepless nights and wearisome days that the 
misery, the suffering, and the ignorance of England 
might be assuaged. 

Mr. Herbert was Secretary of State for War when 
the Crimean troubles began. The first letters in the 
London Times concerning the state of affairs among 
the sick and wounded were undoubtedly exaggerated, 
especially the famous letters of October 9 and October 
12, 1854, which charged the government with gross 
neglect of duty in preparing for the wounded after 
the battle of the Alma. Whatever censure the govern- 
ment incurred later on, they were unjustly blamed at 
first. But the letters in the Times served to arouse 
the nation and to bring to a climax the plans Florence 
Nightingale had long been maturing. Early in Octo- 
ber, 1854, a small body of nurses was privately organ- 
ized for Seutari. The money was to be supplied by a 
few wealthy women, Miss Nightingale among them, 
and the command was assigned to her as-a matter of 
course, her superiority being acknowledged by all. 
Dr. Andrew Smith, of the Army Medical Board, had 
given her credentials to the medical authorities at 
Scutari, and the plans were all made for the party to 
sail from Marseilles, October 21st, for Constantinople. 
The co-operation of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert was finally 


asked in a letter written by Miss Nightingale, Octo- 


ber 14th. She did not offer her services to the gov- 
ernment, but, by a remarkable coincidence, the Secre- 
tary of War wrote to her at almost the same hour, 
giving her the official invitation to proceed to Scutari. 

In this letter, with which the world has long been 
familiar, Mr. Herbert dwelt upon the difficulties to 
be expected from his plan, because of its being an 
innovation. But Miss Nightingale’s perplexities were 
not so much those inseparable from any innovation, 
and in this case made greater on account of the 
prejudice against public work by women; they were 
the perplexities of directing a reform through a class 
of women generally unworthy of respect. It must not 
be forgotten that the hospital nurse of the period was 
almost always a “Sairey Gamp.” In some private 
letters written by Miss Nightingale’s companions on 
the voyage to Scutari, Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, one 
gets a glimpse of the status of the hospital nurse in 
such sentences as this: ‘ You cannot conceive the im- 
provement which has taken place in those hospital 
nurses since we started, they are so humanized and 
scem to have learned so much self-respect.” 

Many of them were well-meaning women, but they 
were addicted to drink and untrustworthy as_ to 
morals. This fact, which has never been. sufficiently 
comprehended, explains much in Miss Nightingale’s 
administration at Seutari, which was severely criti- 
cised .at the time and which caused much bitterness, 
none the less real because it was kept from the public 
knowledge. Thus when the government, without con- 
sulting her, sent her in December, 1854, a second lot 
of nurses under Miss Stanley, sister of the late dean 
of Westminster, she received them ungraciously, and 
wrote home to resign her commission in consequence of 
their coming. As her own staff of nurses numbered 
only thirty-seven, it seemed incredible that she should 
not have needed the second lot, and her enemies have 
always declared her action was due entirely to jealousy 
of Miss Stanley. But Miss Nightingale could not ac- 
commodate these nurses in the hospital, and she 
feared to place them beyond her intimate supervision. 
Still less did she dare make room for them in the hos- 
pital by sending her own nurses outside to live. This, 
of course, could not be discussed on paper to any 
extent, even confidentially, and not until the war was 
over and Miss Nightingale returned to England and 
went over the details of her work with the government 
did they appreciate it. Considering the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties arising from the character of 
the women nurses, Miss Nightingale’s task appears 
even greater than generally estimated. This point 
explains also why the British government exhibited 
small enthusiasm in sending women nurses to South 
Africa. 

Miss Nightingale and her nurses were well received 
at first by the medical men at Seutari, according to 
her own letters to her friends at home. But her com- 
manding intellect saw the instant solution of the 
problems there, and she had the audacity of genius 
and the courage of high conviction in seeking immedi- 
ate relief at the expense of minor considerations. 
Official red tape, which slowly, calmly, and cere- 
moniously tried to bring order out of chaos, was mad- 
dening to her. A dying soldier was of more im- 
portance than all the rules and regulations of military 
and political organizations combined. No one could 
be more strict in enforcing rules than she, as her auto- 
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eratie discipline of the nurses proved, but she believed 
rules should be born of experience and changed ac- 
cordingly. 

She was in constant and confidential communiica- 
tion with Sidney Herbert, and even after he went’ out 
of office in the spring of 1855 he was her spokesman 
at the War Office, and her words received the utmost 
‘consideration. She was frank in placing information 
before the government of the lack of energy displayed 
by the hospital authorities and the incapacity of par- 
ticular officials. They in turn resented what they 
considered her interference, as also did Lord William 

’aulet, whom Lord Raglan, the commander-in-chief, 
sent to assume the duties of commandant at Scutari. 

Miss Nightingale’s intimate relations with the 
Secretary of War were highly important. But for 
him she would have resigned when Miss Stanley 
brought out the second lot of nurses. And but for 

















A photograph of Florence Nightingale, taken in middle 
life. Her later years were spent in-complete seclusion 
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him she would have persisted in her demand for a 
Parliamentary investigation into her differences with 
Dr. Hall, the chief medical official in the Crimea, and 
Mr. FitzGerald, at the head of the Balaclava hospital. 
A Parliamentary investigation would have been fatal 
to her own credit, as it would have engendered a strife 
which time would not have healed, but it would have 
been more fatal in starting a lasting controversy 
about her reforms. 

The general recommendations which she laid before 
the War Office through Mr. Herbert, and which’ she 
agitated after the war was over, concerned chiefly the 
inefficiency in the combination of authority controlling 
the supplies sent out from home and the landing and 
distribution of those supplies to the hospitals. The 
hospitals and army stores went out in the same boat, 
for instance; the hospital stores were taken to the 
front and then sent back to the hospital—where they 
frequently failed to arrive. She also recommended in- 
creasing the authority of the principal hospital official 
and the multiplication of subordinates under him. 
She considered it unwise to make a small hospital 
dependent upon a large one if far distant from it. She 
advised a thorough revolution in the orderlies system. 
She thought the orderlies insufficiently paid, as they 
received then only 4d. a day, and she was strongly in 
favor of the orderlies being organized into a separate 
corps permanently free from military duty. The 
clevation of the “deity of cheapness” she held to be 
responsible for much of the mismanagement, while 
most of the officials were overcome with timidity in 
striking out along new lines. 

The strongest element in Florence Nightingale’s 
character was a shrinking from the world, which 
amounted almost to antipathy. It was not an 
antipathy which ever extended in any way toward the 
world as individuals. It was a curious trait which 
was not understood, because it was kept down by an 
iron will during the years“of her public life. Inde- 
pendence of action, which involved a real touch with 
a large number of people, many of whom -had nothing 
in common with her, which exposed her personality 
te view, which demanded a life-lived in the open, 
which made her hear the clamor of many tongues and 
brought the sight of many faces—this meant positive 
pain and great sacrifice. : 
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ELS ELL, Mr. Boggs,” said the Cap- 

ie tain, on the evening of the fourth 

day out, as Boggs for the first time 

We in several days appeared at the 

JE table, “it is a great pleasure to see 

yee you again, sir. We have missed 

Gor you these three days past. Been 
busy ?” 

“Very,” said Boggs, with an un- 
easy en at the edibles already on the table. 

“ Writing your impressions of the sea, I presume?” 
said the Fat Little Englishman, who was disposed to 
rub it in. 

“No, sir,” said Boggs, amiably regarding the 
speaker; “I have been rehearsing.” 

* Are you an actor, sir?” asked the Lady with the 
Gold Lorgnettes, levelling them coldly upon her 
vis-a-vis. 

“Not until this trip, madam,” replied Boggs. 
“Hereafter I may be. The sea brings a lot out of 
a man that he never suspected he had in him, you 
know; and upon my return to the States I am seri- 
ously thinking of going into vaudeville in a series 
of imitations of various places in South America.” 

“Imitations of what?” demanded the Fat Little 
Englishman, scornfully. 

“Various places in South America, is what I said,” 
said Boggs. “It ’ll be a winner, too. When it comes 
to perfect imitations of internal revolutions I’m the 
real thing. This company owes me nine meals, Cap- 
tain,” he added. 

“ Really?” returned the Captain. ‘“ Haven’t you 
had anything to eat for three days, sir?” 

“Nothing permanent,” said Boggs, with a weak 
smile. 

“Oh, well,” laughed the Captain, “ you must be 
aware, sir, that this company does not undertake to 
guarantee passengers against loss of meals in transit. 
You'll have to form your own holding company—that 
is, unless you put ’em in charge of the purser, who 
has a special safe for the storage of valuables.” 

“T wish I had known that,” said Boggs, ruefully. 
“T could have -saved myself considerable trouble. 
Now that I know the basis upon which you conduct 
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this floating café of yours, I shall act accordingly. 
Steward, you may bring me some fried bananas on 
approval. Understand? I am not sure that I shall 
keep them.” 

The Old Maid with the Coquettish Curls giggled as 
she shook them flirtatiously at Boggs. 

“ Ain’t he grand!” she whispered enthusiastically to 
herself. 

“While engaged in these—ah—these rehearsals of 
mine, Captain,” continued Boggs, “I have been put- 
ting my mind upon some of the things this enter- 
prise of yours seems to me to need to make it a 
complete success. I realize as much as anybody the 
difficulties which confront you in keeping this ocean of 
yours on the level, and, taking it by and large, I 
don’t suppose we strike many more thank-you-marms in 
the long run across the sea than we find in the course 
of an automobile run of the same length on the land, 
but, nevertheless, I can’t find that you are trying to 
do ‘anything to mitigate the evils of the road-bed in 
its tumultuous moments. Don’t you think, sir, that 
you might do something to smooth the track just 
a little?” 

“The difficulty with that, my dear Mr. Boggs,” 
returned the Captain, “is that so far every steam- 
roller we have sent out ahead of the ships of this 
line has gone to the bottom like a shot before it had 
a chance to level things off.” 

“J should not have “thought of a steam-roller my- 
self,” said Boggs; “ but they tell me that oil poured 
on troubled waters turns the trick nicely; and during 
this period of my—-ah—my meditation and rehearsal, 
I have been wondering if the transatlantic lines 
could not get together and establish a system of oil- 
wagons to go over this vast. and riotous acreage, which 
Britannia so wofully neglects to keep in order, and 
sprinkle the surface of the sea with oil every morning 
just as we in our little Western towns relieve the 
trials of a dusty pike by sprinkling it with water 
from the tail-end of a watering-cart.” 

“T doubt if the companies could be got to embark 
upon such an enterprise,” said the Captain: “Still, 
the question might be agitated.” 


“Sir,” said Boggs, sententiously, “if the question 
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BEING THE RECORD OF A 
LITTLE JOURNEY WITH BOGGS 


were half as agitated as [ have been during the 
operations of this seaquake we have been led into 
it would cease to be a mere question and would rise 
to the level of a burning issue. ‘Then, too, I have 
missed my morning newspaper dreadfully. You claim 
to run luxurious ships, and after a fashion you have 
succeeded. You have elevators to carry people from 
the depths below to the charming environment of the 
roof above. You have a gymnasium on board where 
a man can enjoy every kind of exercise there is from 
walloping a punching-bag to a horseback ride. I 
tried the latter, by the way, this morning, and I have 
made up my mind that if I ever marry and have 
children I shall have one of those machines put up in 
the wood-shed for disciplinary purposes. The effect 
upon me of that sixteen-knot ride upon that wonder- 
ful steed was exactly similar to that of an early 
morning session with my father and his slipper out 
behind the barn, in those callow days of my youth 
when I considered hookey the great national game. 
I now realize as never before what the poet means 
when he speaks of a ‘team of spanking bays.’ 

“These luxuries and countless others you have pro- 
vided, but you have forgotten the greatest luxury of 
modern American life, the morning paper. It is the 
one luxury that every man and woman seeks above all 
others. A man may not be able to keep his wife 
in hats, his children in shoes, or his grocer in good- 
humor, but he always manages to eke out a penny 
somewhere for his daily paper, and yet you gentlemen 
in charge of these transatlantic hotels ignore that fact 
altogether.” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated the Fat Little Englishman. 
“Fancy having to read a newspaper out here every 
morning! By Jove! Mr. Boggs, one of the greatest 
attractions of the sea to me is that for the time being 
I can escape the newspapers.” 

“T can understand that,” said Boggs. ‘“ But, you 
see, I am not talking about English newspapers. The 
ship seems to be very well provided with blankets 
and bromides, but the kind I mean is your nice 
gossipy little American paper that keeps your right 
hand informed of all that your left hand is doing. 
If Bill Smith of Queehawkett shies a piece of bric- 
i-brae at his wife’s mother at the five-o’clock tea of 
Mrs. Van Hickenlooper Jones, of Easy Street, I want 
to know it. If Colonel Jeffries knocks the ‘stuffing 
out of seventeen punching-bags between breakfast and 
luncheon with his writing-hand it interests me to hear 
about it. If Tommy Gilderberry, of Central Park 
East, New York, gets excited and tries to run his 
motor-car from Manhattan to Jersey City through 
the Hudson River Tunnel on his way home from his 
Annual Class Banquet at Delsherrico’s, I find it edify- 
ing reading in days when the unregenerate are dis- 
posed to question the advantages of a college educa- 
tion. But out here on the briny you don’t seem to 
think how necessary a part of modern life these little 
items of the day’s doings are to the average man. 
Here we have been on the sea for four days, and what 
do we know about what has been going on in this 
great world of ours? Who can tell but that in the 
brief period of our absence from dry land the Attorney- 
General has persuaded the President to forbid the 
holding of the Pinchot-Ballinger fight in the District 
of Columbia, and forced the whole bunch to go out 
to Reno for an ungloved finish? How can you expect 
an ex-bronco-buster like myself to wait patiently to 
hear whether our only Teddy is going to run the 
British Government, or has decided to let—” 

“What’s that?” snapped the Fat Little English- 
man, putting out his chest until it upset the salad-oil 
bottle on the middle of the table. 

“T say how can I wait to hear whether the Colonel 
is going to-run the British Empire for you people, or 
is going to let George do it,” said Boggs. “ Why the 
world is just full of Vesuvian questions at this 
minute, and we people out here on the ocean might 
just as well be tobogganing on Mars, for all we 
know about what’s going on.” 

“Rot!” ejaculated the Fat Little Englishman. 

“That’s what I say, Mr. Bull,” said Boggs. “ It’s 
perfect rot to keep us in the dark this way. I am 
glad we agree on that point, sir.” 

The Captain laughed amiably. 

“TI don’t know where we could get news enough to 
fill a daily paper,” he said. 

“ Then you can fall back on rumors,” returned Boggs. 
“IT sometimes think that rumors are more interesting 
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than facts anyhow. It is rumored that William 
Brannigan, of Harlem, was arrested on Thursday eve- 
ning for beating his wife Bridget. It is said on high 
authority that upon his retirement from the Speaker- 
ship Mr. Cannon will be appointed Dean Emeritus 
of the Electoral College. We learn from private 
sources that Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin had 
nothing to say yesterday. A wireless despatch from 
London brings the unconfirmed rumor that London 
Punch will publish a joke in its next issue—great 
excitement along Piccadilly—Lord Balfour on the 
extraordinary reversal of a time-honored policy. And 
so on. Why, my dear Captain, I could fill up a 
column a day for seven days running with interesting 
material of that nature without half trying, and if 
I could do that what couldn’t a trained newspaper man 
do?” 

* But you can’t make a newspaper out of a single 
column of rumors, can you?” demanded the Captain. 

“No, you can’t,” returned Boggs. “ But there’s 
always plenty of real news on board a ship like this— 
news that everybody would be delighted to read— 
personal items, stock reports, and such. For instance, 
here’s a column offhand: 

“Mr. William Boggs, of Missouri, took a_horse- 
back ride in the ship’s gymnasium yesterday. The 
physicians promise his speedy recovery, since none 
of, his injuries are internal. 

“ While walking on the promenade-deck last evening 
Mr. John Bull, of London, England, tripped over a 
steamer-chair and was precipitated with considerable 
force into the lap of Lady Cahoogan, of Tipperary, 
Ireland. Owing to the fact that it was clearly an 
accident, Lady Cahoogan has decided not to prosecute 
the offender. 

“While bathing in bath-room number six on the 
main-deck yesterday morning a sudden pitch of the 
ship sent an avalanche of sea-water over the head of 
Mr. Robert Diggs, of stateroom number twenty-three. 
Fortunately Mr. Diggs had presence of mind enough 
to open his mouth, swallowing so much water that he 
escaped drowning. 

“Financial reports from the Smoking-room show 
that several heavy deals in International Poker took 
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place yesterday, in which large blocks of securities 
changed hands. Bridge preferred was a strong favor- 
ite. Favorable numbers in the Hat-Pool went at 
record prices, varying from 34% to 485%, the odd 
numbers running with unusual strength. The demand 
for Martini, Manhattan, and Bronx continued strong, 
with a decidedly bull market on High-Ball Common. 
British Gold was in demand on all sides. 

*A School of Porpoises was sighted yesterday 
afternoon, about two miles off the port scuppers. At 
that distance it was impossible to ascertain whether 
the students were engaged in the study of Marine 
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Architecture or were practising for their annual 
football championship. 

“The Ship’s Doctor reports four hundred and fifty- 
seven berths on board yesterday, most of them 
occupied. 

“During the heavy gale of Tuesday fifteen bars of 
Colonel Wagner’s Lohengrin Wedding March were 
blown back through the instrument and down the 
throat of William Wiggins, the popular trombonist 
of the ship’s orchestra, temporarily incapacitating 
that talented virtuoso from the performance of his 
duties. During his convalescence his place in the 
orchestra will be taken by the fog-horn, which will 
be manipulated by an electric push-button attached 
_to the keyboard of. the piano. 

“The Librarian reports that the greatest demand 
for reading-matter yesterday was in the non-fiction 
class; the Luncheon Bill of Fare leading with eighty- 
nine calls, Bradshaw’s Contintental Time-tables was 
second with twenty-nine requests, and Burke’s Peerage 
third with eighteen.” 

Boggs paused to get his breath. 

* Had enough?” he asked. 

“T fad had too much before you started,” retorted 
the Fat Little Englishman with the Red Face. 

“Then I’d advise you to swear off,” said Boggs. 

“T think we’ve got enough for one issue, anyhow,” 
said the Captain, with diplomatic haste. “ I am really 
beginning to take quite an interest in this idea of 
yours, Mr. Boggs,” he added, “but I still feel that 
there is hardly enough material in sight to warrant 
a daily publication. It takes a lot of stuff to fill even 
so little as two pages of a paper, and you couldn’t 
very well publish one with less, unless’ you left one 
side of the sheet blank.” 

“Why,” laughed Boggs, “the possibilities of my 
scheme haven’t even been scratched yet. You could 
fill up a whole column with helpful hints for the in- 
experienced traveller. Knowing as little as I do about 
what is de rigger on board a ship like this, I’d 
gladly undertake to conduct a daily department of 
Heart-to-Heart Talks With Travellers. Here’s an in- 
stalment right out of the box now: 

“Do not interfere with the Captain in the per- 
formance of his duties, or offer suggestions in navi- 
gation based upon your own experience in running a 
catboat on Lake Mohonk. There are few captains now 
in the transatlantic service who have not crossed the 
ocean several times, and we know of none who has 
acquired his knowledge of the sea in a correspondence 
school. 

“Tf the Lady with Golden Hair seated in the 
steamer-chair next to yours inadvertently puts her 
head on your shoulder and groans, do not rudely re- 
moye it, but whistle a soft lullaby as if you did not 
notice the act. Bear in mind that two heads are 
better than one. The lullaby may put her to sleep, 
when her curls may be gently removed to her own 


_Sofa-pillow. Should you desire to go below before 


she goes to sleep, send the Deck Steward after her 
husband and ask him to remove them himself. 

“If in the midst of your dinner you feel a sudden 
emotional qualm arising within you, rise with it as 
nearly simultaneously as possible, and hasten from 
the saloon, taking care in your flight to stick to the 
aisles between the tables and not go leaping from 
table to table like a frightened antelope toward the 
exit. This latter course would cause considerable con- 
fusion in the dining-room, and in your haste you 
might inadvertently trip over another passenger’s 
welsh-rabbit, which is not considered good form in 
polished cireles either on the land or on the sea. 

“Tf, on your way to the upper deck, you find the 
staireases blocked by others hastening upward like 
yourself, do not step upon them in your mad flight 
upward, but slide down the banisters to the lower 
deck, which you will find just as well adapted to 
your needs as the upper. Any deck is good in a 
qualm. 

“ Acquaint yourself thoroughly with the geography 
of your ship before she gets out of the harbor. This 
will prevent your going to bed in the wrong state- 
room later on, a course which might prove embarrass- 
ing if you tried to plunge head first into a lower 
berth already rightfully occupied by an entire stranger 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds. 

“Tf you share your room with a person hitherto 
unknown to you and find yourself assigned to the 
upper berth, be careful, in getting out of bed in the 
morning, not to step on his neck or his stomach, on 
your way down. It is usually the first step that 
counts, 

“Be careful always to occupy your own steamer- 
chair on deck, and do not throw yourself nonchalantly 
into one seemingly occupied by a bundle of rugs. It 
might happen that the bundle of rugs contains a help- 
less spinster, and serious consequences might result 
from your careless act. 

“If the ship suddenly lurches and throws you head 
first into the arms of a grass-widow, apologize quickly, 


and disappear at once down the first open ventilator 
within reach. There are some grass-widows who make 
hay while the sun is not shining. 

“Do not count your Bank of England notes on deck 
on a windy day.. They will go fast enough in calm 
weather, and few captains will order the boats lowered 
to recover your financial deposits in the Newfound- 
land Banks. 

“If a steward carrying a tray full of cups of 
chicken broth slips on the-deck and sends the contents 
of his tray into your lap it is not necessary to tip 
him. A few kind words of appreciation of his special 





Swallowing so much water that he escaped drowning 


attention, coupled with a good-natured intimation that 
you prefer your broth internally, will be all that the 
occasion requires. 

“If the breezes prove sportive and a lady’s pom- 
padour comes frisking gayly along the deck on the 
wings of the zephyr, pick it up and put it into your 
pocket unostentatiously, and later on send it under 
cover anonymously to the stateroom of its fair owner. 
It is by such acts of tactful courtesy that the traveller 
shows himself a true gentleman.” 

Again the Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes raised her 
glasses to her eyes, and gazed at Boggs through them, 
a little more kindly this time, it seemed. 

“That is very considerate of you, Mr. Boggs,” she 
said, simply. 

“Thank you, madam,” said Boggs, “but let me 
assure you that there is nothing personal in my—” 

“But how would you pay for all this?” interrupted 
the Captain, hastily, and with an uneasy glance at the 
Lady with the Lorgnettes. ; 

“Oh, subseriptions and advertising,” said Boggs. 
“Every man and woman on this ship would gladly 
subscribe for such a scintillating compendium of use- 
ful information.” 

“And who oan earth would advertise?” demanded 
the Fat Little Englishman with the Red Face. 

“T would,” said Boggs. “If the Captain here will 
start the thing going, V’ll take the whole last page, 
cheerfully, and I’ll pay big money for it. I’ve got the 
ad right here too: 


“ WANTED 
FOR IMMEDIATE EXCHANGE 


ONE ABANDONED FARM ANYWHERE 
ON THE FACE OF THE EARTH 


WILL EXCHANGE ALL MY RIGHT, TITLE, AND INTEREST 
IN ONE FIRST-CLASS OCEAN FOR A BIT OF DRY LAND 


DELIVERY IMMEDIATE.” 


The Steward interrupted Boggs at this point by 
placing a smoking concoction before him, 

“ What’s this, Blithers?” he asked. 

“Your fried bananas, sir,” replied the Steward. 

“ Gaod—now if you’ll kindly take them and throw 
them overboard direct, you'll save me the trouble,” 
said Boggs. “I’m tired of being a gastronomic 
messenger-boy between the kitchen and the sea.” 





The 


Att that is old and unending 
Is hid in the deeps of your eyes: 
All that is joyous and hopeful. 
All that is certain and wise; 
The shadowy raven of sorrow, 
And peace, with the wings of a dove, 
And ever the dim swift secret 


Ineffable vision of love. 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 


Pools of Love 


The sunrise has lent them a glory, 
The sunset a wistful gleam, 
The moon has given its wonder, 
The dark has given its dream; 
And the waters that flow in the hollows, 
And the vapors that waver above, 
In the deeps of your eyes are woven 
To veil the white vision of love. 
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THEATRICAL ETHICS AND MANAGERIAL SLANDERS 


By William Winter 


This is the first of a new series of articles by William Winter, the veteran dramatic critic, relative to contemporary drama, which will appear from time to 
time in future issues of “Harper’s Weekly.” Mr. Winter’s articles formed a widely quoted feature of “ Harper’s Weekly” during the past theatrical season 


“0, hateful Error, bitter Envy’s child! 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not?”—SHAKESPEARE. 


is seldom important to the public, 
except as it involves statement, dis- 
cussion, and vindication of prin- 
ciples. At the beginning of the new 
dramatic season I find myself, in 
that representative theatrical paper, 
The New York Dramatic Mirror,— 
-") owned and edited by Mr. Harrison 
Grey Fiske,—stigmatized as a Detractor of the 
Theatre, and also that the opinions and ethical 
principles stated and advocated by me in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, last spring, are first grossly misrepresented 
and then denounced as “ puerile,” “ unphilosophical,” 
and “pernicious.” The 
Mirror has a_ large 





givings, may cry from the house-tops. But the facts 
will not be changed thereby. The drama of to-day, 
in its more numerous and significant examples, reflects 
the demoralization of society, religion, and business in 
ways which inspire thought for remedies to existing 
evils. Never in all the history of the Theatre was the 
drama so close to the actual welfare of humanity, or 
so pregnant with remedial suggestion. . . .” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Fiske’s deliverance has re- 
lieved him of some of his spieen, but it is right and 
essential to say that when, either directly or by impli- 
cation, he identifies me with “ Detractors of the 
Theatre,” and insinuates that I have become an enemy 
to the Stage, after having “for a lifetime earned a 
livelihood by writing about it,” he utters a base 
calumny,—knowing full well that he is doing so,—and 
allows his active personal enmity to prevail over his 
customary cautious plausibility. An enemy to abuse 


the well-known truth. The most recent reference made 
by me to that subject occurs in an article in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 7th, this year, and is thus expressed: 

“Evil, unhappily, has its place in the scheme of 
creation, and, accordingly, it enters human life, and it 
enters art; but the introduction and treatment of itt 
in Art should aliays, and very sternly, be governed 
by the intellectual law of selection.” 

That is the sum of the matter. If the intellectual 
law of selection is obeyed no presentment can occur of 
practically unmitigated depravity, bestiality, or barren 
horror, for that law restricts the use of all such ex 
pedients, restraining them within the confines of 
decency and good taste and insuring the employment 
of them, when necessary at all, not as masses of rank 
and offensive ugliness, but as artistic expedients of 
suggestion. 

What “ remedial suggestion’ has been derived from 
stage treatment of “the 
social evil” ?—so popu 
lar a theme with “re 





circulation, particularly 
among actors and persons 
otherwise associated with 
the Stage or interested 
in it, and its editor, the 
writer of this attack, 
evinces enmity by assail- 
ing the dramatic columns 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and by maligning me, 
their author, to the mem- 
bers of the dramatic pro- 
fession. Mr. Fiske is, 
perhaps, the ablest advo- 
cate in American jour- 
nalism of some of the 
principles and tendencies 
which have been opposed 
in these columns. It is 
only fair that my readers 
should be apprised of 
widely circulated objec- 
tions made to my doc- 
trines, and therefore it 
seems desirable to notice 
his disingenuous ebulli- 
tion. At least it affords 
oceasion for a rehearsal 
of sound Theatrical 
Ethices,—a rehearsal that 
should prove useful at 
this time. 

bed ROOMS,” ~ BRS 8 
The Mirror, “ there is no 
call continually to re- 
iterate that Mr. Winter’s 
point of view is erroneous 
and illogical. And it is 
doubtful if any number 
of sane persons profess 
to believe with him that 
the Theatre should pre- 
sent beautiful and 
smoothly poetical sub- 
jects solely, and ignore 
the darker sides of life. 
... It is significant 
that, with rare exceptions 
that prove the rule, the . 
detractors of the Theatre 
are persons who know 
little or nothing about 
the Theatre. These de- 
tractors have been aided, 
of late, by opinions 
based.on false premises, 
uttered by a man who 
for a lifetime has earned 
a livelihood by writing 








formative dramatists.” 
What “thought for 
remedies ” has been im- 
parted by, for example, 
the medley of dirt and 
slang called Salvation 
Vell? What expedient 
for stopping miscegena- 
tion has been inspired 
by the callow, trivial, 
vulgar play of The 
Nigger? What re- 
formatory influence has 
proceeded from the de 
famatory play of The 
Lion and the Mouse, 
bearing an assertion,— 
received by the public 
with smiling acquies- 
cence,—that the Senate 
and the Supreme Court 
of the United States are 
bought and sold by the 
multimillionaires of our 
country ?—an_ allegation 
that ought to have put 
its author and producer 
into jail for contempt of 
the most august court 
in the world. Not one 
of those plays and not 
one of Mr. Fiske’s “ nu- 
merous and_ significant 
examples ”— the censure 
of which stirs his wrath 
and causes him to over- 
flow with slander,—ever 
provided or suggested a 
practical remedy for any 
evil, or ever did any 
good to anybody. When 
the late Charles Warner 
was acting Coupeau, in 
Drink, and giving a ter- 
rible illustration of the 
consequences of  inebri- 
ety, scores of men in 
his large audiences, at 
the Academy of Music, 
left the theatre, after 
each act of that play, 
and repaired to neigh- 
boring barrooms to 
drink intoxicating Ili- 
quor. The “ frightful ex- 
ample” has always been 
useless. The Dramatic 
Mirror glanced at a 








about the Stage and its 
people, among whom he 
numbers his warmest 
friends. William Winter 
is quoted far and wide 
by foes of the Theatre as 
an oracle who knows whereof he speaks, and who 
speaks in terms of aversion and abuse of the Stage of 
to-day and the plays upon the stage of to-day that have 
excited the admiration of critics of worth the world 
over, while they have been accepted by playgoers as 
elements in the instruction and uplift of the times. 
. .. It is as foolish to question the integrity of the 
Theatre as an institution, becatise of the few plays 
upon the stage that purists may object to, as it would 
be to discredit literature because of the erotic or im- 
morally suggestive volumes that have come from the 
press ever since printing was invented. . . . Morals of 
all sorts are mere abstracts of tradition when set 
against life, its opportunities, and its disasters to-day. 
. . . Has the Theatre suffered the demoralization and 
degeneration that are so apparent in other institutions? 
Nobody but William Winter—at least nobody assumed 
to have knowledge of the subject—would fail to see 
that the Theatre to-day stands as one of the few safe- 
guards against worse things that might come. The 
Christian Endeavorers and others who regard the 
Theatre superficially, and base their notions about it 
upon Mr, Winter’s puerile and unphilosophical out: 


William Winter, the dean of dramatic critics in this country, who 
has made many a reputation among three generations of player-folk 


of the Stage, and to those persons who abuse it, I am, 
always have been, and shall be to the end of my days, 
but to the institution itself I am, as I have ever been, 
a devoted friend, and no person knows that fact better 
than Mr. Fiske knows it. Malicious in spirit and 
furtive in method, shrewd and skilful in the use of in- 
ntiendo, learned and resourceful, observant, vigilant 
and accomplished, that able and experienced journalist 
ought to be more judicious than to put himself clearly 
on record as a gross calumniator ;—but thus his malice 
and anger defeat his judgment. It is an old trick to 
attribute to an opponent opinions that he never has 
expressed and does not entertain, show those opinions 
to be erroneous or absurd, and thus leave him, appar- 
ently, vanquished; but, in this instance, Mr. Fiske’s 
resort to it will not serve his malignant and discredit- 


‘able purpose. Actors and all others acquainted with 


the subject know that I have always been an advocate 
and defender of the dramatic art and profession, and 
they will not be deceived. The imputation to me of the 
doctrine that “The Theatre should present beautiful 
and smoothly poetical subjects solely and ignore the 
darker sides of life” is merely silly, in the light of 
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fundamental truth when 
it. printed the surprised 
and incredulous inquiry 
(July, 1909): “ Who 
ever heard of persons 
going in mass— even 
when they did not have to pay for admission,—to a 
play boldly projected with the cold and undramatie 
purpose of changing their minds?” The answer is— 
Nobody! 

When it was said in this place (June 18th), refer- 
ring to words of Mr. Laurence Irving, that “we do 
not want the dark places,” it was, of course, meant 
that we do not want concrete darkness, filth, and 
gloom,—that we do not want “the dark places” typi- 
fied by the two plays of The Affinity and The Three 
Daughters of M. Dupont, the production of which Mr. 
Irving was specifically engaged in justifying. No fair- 
minded reader could mistake the intended meaning: it 
is mere idle quibbling to stick upon a phrase. “ We 
want the light places” for the reason that the Theatre 
ought to be used to help, and not to hurt. A continu- 
ity of such plays as those of Tourneur, for example, 
would kill the Stage,—by making it insufferable. The 
specific plays that I have opposed,—always giving 
reasons for opposition,—and that Mr, Fiske approves, 
injure, and do not help, and they should be driven from 
the Stage. That is the point: not that evil can be 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


RT. LIAM HENRY writes to know if 
ax NOR there is anything that can be done 

A) to heighten a low instep. There cer- 
tainly is. A good pair of. stilts will 
YZ serve this purpose materially and 
@® can be nade for you by any clever 
Ve) carpenter, or if you choose to make 
them yourself you can do so by nail- 
ing a stout block of pine wood a 
quarter of the way up on each of two stout poles. If 
this method is not satisfactory, you may lie ‘flat on 
your back and stick your feet up in the air. This will 
elevate your instep to a height practically equivalent 
to the length of your legs. 

Cc. H. B. wants to know how to break the knowledge 
of his engagement to his fiancée’s father, who is of a 
somewhat savage disposition, and has already thrown 
three other suitors out of the second-story window. 
Personally, we should advise the breaking of the en- 
gagement itself, but if C. H. B. is really so desperately 
in love that he eannot bring himself to do this, the 
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or 
best course for him to pursue is to hire a-half- doven =of" feeriehin. After trying to eat these it will be sur- 


Portuguese sailors off duty to lie in wait for the old 
gentleman some dark night, and after binding him 
securely with ‘steel hawsers, lock him up in a safe- 
deposit vault under the nearest bank, and whisper the 
said infotmation through a hole in the wall. 

“T am an ‘honest, self-respecting man, a church 
member, superintendent of our Sunday-school, and of a 
character that is above suspicion, and yet one of our 
county papers has dared to mention my name as a 
possibility for the nomination to’ Congress. Have I 
any redress?” asks Henderson V. Higglesworth, of 
Dannemora, Iowa. We are afraid not, Mr. Higgles- 
worth. You could institute a suit for damages, but 
what if the editor should go ahead and investigate 
your past record? What you say leads us to believe 
that you would better let well enough alone. 

A correspondent writes as follows: “Is there any- 
thing I can do to make my eyes look bigger?” We 
ean think of only one thing. Go to any convenient 
restaurant, and order three portions of roast beef, 
two whole lobsters, a brace of canvasback ducks, a 
quart of terrapin, four pumpkin pies, and three quarts 
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THE PARTING OF THE TWO OLD VETERANS 
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prising if ‘some one in the restaurant observing you 


doés® not’ remark®that your eyes are bigger than your 
stomach, Which**in all conscience should be large 
enough for“any moderately inclined person. 

“Is there anything I can do,” writes Anxious 
Parent, “ tozkeep my son from kicking his bedclothes 
off -on-to the floor?” The best thing we know-of is to 


- tittke thelad sleep on the floor itself, and let: him -kick 


the’ bedclothes ‘back on to the bed again. This -is the 
only thethod ‘short of gluing the bedclothes. to the 
boy~hiniself, which on these hot nights of summer 
would’smack of unkindness. 


“NATURE STUDY 


“Py” cunning ‘little hoppie-toad, 
He ‘secorted me clear down th’ road— 
But’ where th’ big léaf*was, you see, 
He*tho’t he’d hide hisse’f fum me! 
I poked all ’round it wif my stick, 
But he’d hopped somewheres dreftle quick. 


I guess that IT foun’ him to-day, 

An’ he don’t live so far away, 

Jus’ right down by our pond, you know, 
Where all th’ water-lilies grow. 

But w’en I bowed to him, w’y, he 
P*ténded that he don’t* know me, 


’Cause he’s put on a diff’ent coat 

An’ makes queer noises down his froat! 
Our Gard’ner-man ‘ist laffed at me. 
“That ain’t no hoppie-toad,” says he, 
“It’s. jus’ a relative of his; 

Ole Mister Frog is who he is!” 


I don’t care what it is they say— 
He’s ’zactly like him, anyway! 

He jus’ sits on th’ lily-pad 

To make a little girl feel bad, 

An’ blinks wif his two funny eyes, 
An’ looks all cool, an’ green, an’ wise. 


N’en he jumped down an’ took a swim 
So’s I’d keep on admirin’ him, 

How he’ can get all cool an’ wet 
An’-all his:clo’es stay pretty yet! 
They didn’t bring him up p’lite, 
*Cause anybody’d think he might 


Jus’ pick a little girl one lily, 
An’ stop a-talkin’ ‘dreffle silly. 
My slippers better not forget 
An’ go too near—’cause they'll get wet, 
An’ my white dress mus’ stay jus’ so 
Where Gramma made th’ iron: go. 
My Gramma says to “ never mind,” 
He is a “ good-for-nothin’ kind,” 
An’ w’en he “ jug-er-rum’s ” again, 
She’ll get her fryin’-pan, an’ nen 
She’ll chor his hind legs off, you see, 
An’ browr, ’um all up for my tea! 
MarigE Louise TOMPKINS, 























THE BALANCE-SHEET 
OMI S = sat in her little 
es apartment, busily 

engaged upon a set 
of account-books bound 
in red morocco. Every 
once in a_ while | she 
would hum a little tune, 
softly, and now and 
then, if there had been 
any one at hand to hear, 
a silvery little chuckle 
would have fallen upon 
Le : the listener’s ear. It 
ARM was evident that in spite 
of her loneliness she was happy, and when she finally 
turned from the work at her escritoire, and the light 
of the lamp on the centre-table fell full upon her 
sparkling eyes, a look of triumph might have been 
noted in their depths. 

* There,” she said. “I guess that will open father’s 
eyes. He’ll never tell me again that a college girl 
knowing nothing of business can’t make her way in 
the world.” 

She spread a balance-sheet out upon the table and 
read it softly off to herself. 

‘* Debit—ten weeks’ board at the Sea Grove House, 
at $15 a week, $150; five costumes at $100 apiece, 
$500; miscellaneous millinery, ribbons, ete., $1,100; 
petty cash disbursements, $175.98; tips to hotel serv- 
ants, $50; unaccounted for, $354.74; total expense 
of summer, $2,330.72,” she read. ‘“ Rather an ex- 
pensive summer for a simple little person like myself, 
and no doubt when father reads it he will grin, and 
tell me that I never really realized the value of a 
dollar, but wait until he sees the credit side!” 

Again she chuckled, as she read aloud: 

“ Credit—ten solitaire diamond engagement rings 
worth $200 apiece, $2,000; commission from the Sea 
Grove House on thirty-two. week-enders, at 10 per 
cent, $648.20; commission from Sea Grove liveries 
and garage, 25 per cent., for business secured from 
personal visitors, $376.40; bridge winnings at fifty- 
three sessions, all losses paid by partner, and gains 
divided, $2,978; estimated value of sundry presents 
received during season, $1,084; candies and flowers 
secretly returned to venders at 50 per cent. reduction, 
or sold at hotel booth on commission, $328; sixty- 
five fraternity pins from college boys, at $2 apiece, 
$130; total receipts, $7,544.60;. balance profit, 
$5,213.88.” 

She threw herself in her chair, and laughed long 
and loudly. 

“Dear old Dad!” she cried. “ And to think that he 
offered to give me a taste of business as a stenog- 
rapher in his office at ten dollars a week!” 

She put on her hat and went out. Ten minutes 
later she entered her father’s library. 

* Well, well, well!” he ejaculated, smiling happily. 
“So the prodigal has returned, has she?” 

“Yes, Dad,” she said, demurely. ‘ I’ve come back.” 

“ Penitent and busted, I suppose,” he observed, 
‘Well, how much is it?” 

“Five thousand two hundred and thirteen dollars 
and eighty-eight cents,” she said. 

The old gentleman whistled, but he was game. 

“That’s a good deal of money, my child,” he said, 
“ But, by Jove! it’s worth that amount to have you 
taught your lesson. Send your bills to me and I'll 
pay ’em, but don’t talk to me any more about woman 
and business,” 

“Td prefer a check, Dad,” she said, simply. “1 
want all this experience of mine set down in my own 
books.” 

“ Well, that’s good business,” smiled the old gentle- 
man, taking a pocket check-book out of his coat 
pocket. ‘ How much is it—five thousand and what?” 

She told him, and he wrote out a check for the full 
amount. 

“There,” he said, “that ends that.” 























THE STRANGER: “Is THIS A PRETTY HEALTIY 
NEIGHBORHOOD ?” 

THE NATIVE: “ You BET IT Is. ‘THAR AIN’T BIN 
A DEATH HERE IN YEARS, ’CEPTIN’ THE UNDERTAKER, 
AN’ HE DIED 0’ STARVATION.” 
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THE HOLD-UP 


“ Not quite, Daddy, dear,” she observed, “ There is 
just one thing more. Can you get me ten good thou- 
sand-dollar bonds to-morrow?” 

Her father’s glasses slid off his nose as he jumped 
with astonishment. 

* Ten what?” he roared. 

“Good thousand-dollar bonds,” she repeated. “1 
want to invest.” 

* Invest?” he cried. “ What with—your deficit?” 

“Why, no,” she said. “This check of yours, added 
to my profits, makes ten thousand four hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars and seventy-six cents, and with 
the savings-banks only paying four per cent., you 
know, I—” 

But the old gentleman paid no heed. He had 
fainted. 

But, all the same, six weeks later the financial world 
was astounded to see that the old sign of B. J. Quig- 
ley & Son, Bankers, at number Thirty-blank Wall 
Street, had been taken down in the night, and another 
substituted for it, reading: 


B. J. QUIGLEY & DAUGHTER 


HOW SHE EARNED IT 

“CULTIVATE a little more sunshine in your dis- 
position, my dear,” said Mr. Dubbley. ‘“ Happiness and 
success in life depend upon the quantity of rays one 
emits.” 

“Very well, John,” replied Mrs. Dubbley, “Ill do 
my best, but I think I’d be happier and more successful 
into the bargain if you would emit a ten-dollar raise 
in my allowance.” 


A LETTER FROM CHOLLIE 


Ir used to be said by those who knew him well that 
Chollie was something of an idiot, but there are times 
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when it has seemed to others who also knew him well 
that he shows signs of genius, as, for instance, in the 
following correspondence. The other day he received 
the following letter in his morning’s mail: 


New York, August 1, 1910. 
CHARLES Bossitt, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—For the fifteenth consecutive time we 
enclose’ a statement of your aecount with our house. 
The bill has been running now for a trifle over two 
years, and we feel that we have been sufficiently lenient 
in respect to it. We therefore request that you pay 
some attention to our request for settlement. 

Yours very truly, 
Snip, Currem, & Co. 


To this Chollie sent, three days later, the following 

reply: 
THE CRACKERJACK CLUB, 
New York, August 4, 1010. 

Messrs. Snip, Currem, & CoMPANY: 

GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with your request of 
August Ist, asking me to pay some attention to your 
bill, I beg to say that I have taken it to the theatre 
with me twice, once to Coney Island, and given it a 
ride around the Central Park four times in a taxicab. 
The limited time at my disposal has prevented my 
paying it any further attentions, but it is my intention 
during the balance of the month to give it a little 
run up to Saratoga and back, with the possibility of 
a two weeks’ outing in the White Mountains before 
the end of the month, ‘Trusting that this will prove 
entirely satisfactory to you, I beg, gentlemen, to 
remain always, 

Yours very truly, 
CHartes Bopsirr. 


Strange to say, those grasping tailors failed to find 
this compliance with their request at all satisfactory, 
and in a most ungentlemanly fashion have placed their 
bill in the hands of # lawyer for collection! 










































































































FOR A LONG TIME THE PRESS AGENT MADE THE DIRT FLY, AND WHEN HE THOUGHT 
HE HAD DONE SOMETHING TO STARTLE EVERY ONE, LO! HE FELL INTO THE PIT HIMSELF 


Le: 3X Wy THER press agents have tripped 
om * zavly into print at various times to 
we ae tell of their successes. I wonder 
® whether any of them have ever scored 
failures? I’m not ashamed to admit 
la that several of my happiest ideas 
win\ have come to grief, though not al- 
BED} ways through my fault, and I hope 
= the reader will at least look with a 
ren eye, if not with amusement, upon this chronicle 
of failures. 
We press agents are the fellows who advertise per- 
sons or enterprises by inventing news about them 
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By Zebulon Hagadorn 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR LITLE 


found Bill Baddon, still bold but modest as he told of 
the shooting and quite willing to show the big revolver. 
I felt rather uneasy as we walked out on the float to 
which the shark was tied, for fear the ancient fish 
would assail another sense than that of sight, but 
fortunately there was a stiff breeze off shore, and the 
reporters marvelled at the monster’s size and the three 
bullet wounds in his big head, without detecting any 
taint in the air. 

Fine work! , Spread-heads in all the papers, photo- 
graphs of thea heroine in four of them, big follow 
stories in the evening editions, three Sunday editors 
pursuing the Beautiful Lady for special articles on 


ARTHUR. 
LiTLre. 


As she was plunging along at the overhand racing stroke 


which the newspapers sball feel bound to publish. 
That isn’t as easy a task as it looks. In every news- 
paper office sits a terrible arbiter, the City Editor. To 
every piece of news that is offered to him he applies the 
Acid Test. This test is fiercely simple or simply fierce, 
according to the point of view. It is this: is the story 
new; is the story true; is it interesting? And even 
when we earnest inventors, designers, and exploiters 
of news have furnished a product that has passed the 
Acid Test with credit, it is nothing less than tragic to 
have some wretched, accidental deusculus ex machina 
spoil the whole business. 

There was the novel and entertaining adventure of 
the Beautiful Lady, the shark. and bold Bill Baddon. 
The Beautiful Lady was an artist who devoted her 
talent to uplifting the stage—in a music-hall. Most 
earnestly the management had let it be known that she 
was the one and only original model for the great Mon- 
tana silver statue that created such a furore at the 
world’s fair. and yet the box-ollice receipts showed that 
nobody cared. In this case they sent for me just as 
necessarily as you would call in the ordinary doctor if 
you had a bad cold. After a careful diagnosis I de- 
cided that the most promising avenue to fame lay 
through the fact that the Beautiful Lady took a long 
swim every day (she had to, to keep from growing too 
fat) over at Woolsey’s Point, Astoria. I also decided 
that she had been attacked by a shark, and that only 
the miraculous intervention of bold Bill Baddon, who 
happened to be rowing in the neighborhood, had saved 
her sweet young life. 

Down at Fulton Fish Market I bought for a trifle 
a very big shark which a smack’s crew had brought 
from below Hatteras and kept on exhibition till the 
neighbors called in the Board of Health. 

The Beautiful Lady did her part perfectly. She 
showed the reporters the awful tooth-marks on her 
lovely arm, the result of a submerged nip as she was 
plunging along at the-overhand racing stroke; also 
she gave them photographs of herself as the Montana 
silver statue, of herself in swimming costume; to say 
nothing of a most moving description of her shudders 
when she felt the frightful teeth graze her flesh, and 
her gratitude when ‘bold Bill shot and killed the 
monster, T had arranged to have the reporters call on 
the lady at eight o’clock that evening, so that they did 
not get up to Mill Rock pavilion, at the foot of East 
Ninety-second Street, until nearly nine. There they 


feminine courage, box-office receipts in the music-hall 
almost doubled. Maybe your little Zebulon ‘wasn’t 
proud—what? 

On the second day the Tribune people, whom I had 
forgotten to notify in the first place, printed a story 
sneering at our adventure, especially at the phrase 
‘the waters ran crimson with his expiring blood,” 
which one of the “ yellow” heart-throb scene-painters 
had used; then calmly and brutally informed the pub- 
lic that the murderous monster was a mere shovel- 
nose shark, one of a species that never came as far 
north as New York and couldn’t bite the Beautiful 
Lady if it would and wouldn’t if it could. . . . Fortu- 
nately I had had enough presence of mind to collect 
my fee on the first day. 

Very different was the experience of Ram Sameh 
Chundra, a gigantic Hindoo snake-charmer out of a 
job and anxious to get one. There was no money in 
this—a mere act of charity to oblige a friend who 
felt interested in the sorrows of the hungry Hindoo. 
With an awl I prodded two holes in Ram Sameh Chun- 


dra’s right forearm, and I rubbed salt into the punc- 
tures to make them look red and angry. 

“ Now, then, all you need to do is to wrap plenty of 
rags round the arm,” I told Ram, “and sprinkle a 
lot of ammonia around. You were bitten by a pet 
cobra—understand ; one that was presented to you by 
your master when you finished your apprenticeship 
to the hereditary chief .snake-charmer to the Rajah of 
Khubbulpoor.” 

“ But, merciful one,’ Ram Sameh Chundra_pro- 
tested, “no man can be bitten by a cobra and live, 
so—” 

“You’re living, aren’t you?” I interrupted him. 

“If you want to get that job, remember what I tell 
you. You’ve saved your own life by using a secret 
remedy handed down from your immemorial ancestors, 
and you daren’t reveal what it is under penalty of 
death for blabbing. Don’t tell too much, anyhow. 
The more you tell reporters, the less they think of you. 
Put ’em off, and they’ll fight to get your story. Be 
sure you iput ’em off.” 

Now, there was a lead for a fine story—but not 
one line appeared in the papers next morning. I called 
on Ram Sameh Chundra. He was still wearing the 
bandage, and the smell of ammonia in his room was 
strong enough to float an egg. 

* Well, Ram,” T said, “ didn’t the reporters call on 
you? 9”? 

“Yes, merciful one,” he answered. “They were 
young, and they carried canes and asked all about my 
snake-bite, saying that a chemist of this region had tele- 
phoned them a tip. I smiled and told them nothing, 
and when they asked again I took them all in my arms 
and put them out, as your Honor told me.” 

What’s the use? The poor devil had been tripped 
up, thrown down, robbed of his prospective job, by an 
English idiom. I had told him to put them off, not 
to put them out. 


Dr. Dwigginton finished in hard luck at the end of 
his press-agenting, but it was all his own fault because 
he didn’t stick to the job. The first story was great. 
Dr. Dwigginton had invented a really excellent cure for 
drunkenness and ‘the drug habit, but without publicity 
he might as well be practising at the bottom of the 
Arctic Ocean. It was really too easy to prescribe for 
him. Do you remember that artist who used to wear 
his hair and whiskers like Mephistopheles and drew 
weird comics for the Sunday papers? Well, that’s the 
man. I got him to decorate the doctor’s reception- 
room late one afternoon with devils and dragons and 
woozy fiends out of all the Welsh-rabbit nightmares 
you ever heard of. They were done in red and green 
and blue and yellow crayon. Then I went with the 
doctor to the West Forty-seventh Street police station 
and helped him report to the sergeant at the desk that 
while he was out on a call a tall, dark, beautiful and 
mysterious young woman, very nervous and shuddery, 
had called at his house and insisted upon waiting to 
see him. She remained nearly two hours, unwatched, of 
course, for she was not suspected of anything, and she 
suddenly departed a few minutes before the doctor 
returned. 

A ward detective was sent around to make an 
examination. He came back scared and told such a 
vivid tale of what he had seen that all the reporters 
covering west-side stations telephoned down to the 
night city desks. Special men were sent up on the 
case, and all the papers next day carried spread-heads 
and long stories. Three papers published flash-light 
photographs of the crazy drawings on the doctor’s 
walls. Good business, eh? The doctor’s practice 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled in a few days. But he 
left New York a few months after that and remained 
away for years. When he returned to practise in the 
theatrical district he once more found himself un- 
known. Naturally he called me in to prescribe. 

Now the City Editor is, as I have said, a terrible 
arbiter, and his Acid Test burneth alike the just and 
the unjust; and yet he is only human, after all, and 
amazingly simple. There’s one bait he’ll rise to every 





I got him to decorate the doctor’s reception-room with devils and dragons and woozy fiends 
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time, and that’s the story of a pretty girl in distress. 
Of course, the City Editor is simply the collective eyes 
and ears of the thousands or millions of readers of 
his paper, and he is vitally concerned about the things 
that will interest them. Now, add to your story of a 
pretty girl in distress a strong dash of mystery, and 
you have a combination so attractive, so delightful, so 
entrancing that the strongest City Editor will weep 
with delight. 

Therefore I borrowed a show-girl out of work—a 
good one with natural fair hair, big blue eyes, a home- 
grown peaches-and-cream complexion and the deepest 
dimple ever cleft in a human chin. She was tucked 
comfortably away in a bed in an upper room of the 
doctor’s house, in charge of a “ nurse,” who was really 
an actress without an engagement and anxious to earn 
a few dollars. 

Dr. Dwigginton went over to the West Forty-seventh 
Street police station and told this story: 

“A big touring-car stopped before my door, Number 
West Forty Street, at three o’clock this 
morning. My man answered a ring at the door-bell 
and found two gentlemen supporting a young woman, 
who appeared to be only half conscious. They said 
they had noticed her staggering in the street, and they 
had stopped their car, taken her aboard and brought 
her to the nearest doctor. 








“The young woman fainted as we were helping her. 


into my reception-room. The two men hurried away, 
saying they would be back’ in the forenoon, but they 
have not appeared. I feel it my duty to report the 
case to you so that the young woman’s relatives may 
be informed of her whereabouts. There is no trace of 
aleohol or any drug about the young woman. She has 
not been ill-treated. I can’t understand why she should 
remain unconscious, but she hasn’t opened her eyes 
or uttered a sound since we took her in.” 

Did the reporters come to the doctor’s house? They 
fiocked. They hastened. Old, young, criminologists, 
plain reporters, mystery-solvers, sleyths, romancers, 
scene-painters, human-interesters, to say nothing of the 
heart-throb experts and the tearful lady-writers of the 
sympathy squad. Oh yes, they came to the doctor’s 
house, all right, and thereby came trouble. So many 
reporters know me that I always keep in the back- 
ground of the stories I create, and make my characters 
move and speak while I am as unheard and unseen 
as the manager of a theatre directing his performers. 
But this time I was forced into the spotlight. Dr. 
Dwigginton’s brother had broken his leg over in Brook- 
lyn, and Dwigginton was going over there to help saw 
it off or sew it up or do whatever else was necessary. 
I begged him not to go, but he said he really must. So 
I settled myself behind the big table in the doctor’s 
consulting-room and waited for the reporters. 

“Is this Dr. Dwigginton?” the man at the head of 
the line asked. I had almost got the word “yes” out 
of my mouth as I was wheeling majestically around in 
my great chair, when I happened to look up and saw 
the face of Bill Jurgens, who has known me for years. 
Phew! that was close! I felt a long, cold chill shudder- 
ing up and down my spine, but JT put on a bold front. 

“Dr. Dwigginton,” I said, “has been called to 
Brooklyn for consultation in a very important case, 
so he has asked me to come here and do all in my 
power to help clear up this mystery. 

“Is the girl a friend of yours?’ sneered Bill Jurgens, 
the heartless. 

“My dear sir—” [ began, but one of the sympathy 
squad shut him off. 

“ Just think of the poor dear,” she cried, “all alone 
in this terrible, heartless city!” 

“Quite so, madam; quite so,” I answered with a 
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little less discomfort, for 
I saw at once that the 
sympathizers and heart- 
throbbers were going to 
run that job, and the 
cynics, sleuths, and mere 
reporters would not have 
a ghost of a chance. 
“We'll just have a 
good look at her, let our 
artists make sketches of 
her and her clothes—” 
the real reporters began, 
when I headed them off. 
“T should not dare, 
ladies and gentlemen, to 


disturb the patient. Dr. 
Dwigginton has_ given 
strict orders to the 
nurse—” 


“ Let’s see the nurse,” 
they all urged. ' 

That gave me a chance 
to leave the room and 
tranquillize myself some- 
what. Up-stairs I found 
the “ nurse ” in a state of 
panic. 

“Oh, why did you get 
me into this?” she wailed. 
“Those men are so keen 
that they’ll guess who I 
am the moment they see 
me. I’ll never be able to 
get another engagement.” 

*“ Leave that to me,” I 
reassured _ her. “You 
come down and look wise 
and say yes.” 

All of which she did. 
And when the reporters 
gathered around the bed 
and scrutinized the al- 
leged unconscious girl, 
“nurse” was as calm 
and matter-of-fact as if 
there wasn’t a_ single 
flutter under her white 
cap and apron. The poor 
show-girl confessed to 
me later that she could 
hardly repress a giggling- 
fit as she listened to the 
men’s comments about 
her beauty, which really 
was remarkable. She 
was scared cold when 
they examined *her hat, coat, and shoes for dealers 
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‘tags, so that they could perhaps trace her iden- 


tity through them, and when one of the sympathy 
squad tossed her head and said, “Oh, that’s a very 
cheap hat,” otr show-girl nearly cried with rage. 
The heartless Bill Jurgens diagnosed her case as hys- 
teria, said a slap on the cheek would bring her to, and 
offered to contribute a hearty slap to the good cause; 
but “nurse” etied, “ Sir-r-r-r!” so melodramatically 
that he retired, squelched. I saw that it was time to 
relieve the show-girl from scrutiny, so I coaxed the 
visitors down to the office again and spent a tick- 
lish half-hour in answering a few hundred questions. 

The papers all carried big stories about our mys- 
terious girl. You see, her beauty was compelling. But 
we had to reckon with a cruel World. That newspaper 








The heartless Bill Jurgens diagnosed her case as hysteria 


not only told all about the girl and her fair tresses and 
blue eyes and deep, deep dimple, but also declared 
that I was the champion press agent of America and 
reprinted the story of Dr. Dwigginton’s mysterious 
woman visitor of a few years before, and published once 
more the devil-and-dragon pictures she was alleged to 
have scrawled on his walls. That was only the begin 
ning of the end. All the other papers, angry at having 
been deceived by our harmless fiction, and infuriated at 
having been “ beaten” on the true. inwardness of the 
case by the World, devoted columns to guying Dr. 
Dwigginton so broadly and enthusiastically that he 
had to move to another house. 


Nevertheless, I insist that he had only himself to 
blame. The press agent is like a racing-car, fine for 
speed, but very dangerous in a spill. 
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Duty of Husbands to Make Wills 


By Harriette M. Johnston-Wood, of the New York Bar 


ate) | has been our custom for a number of 
ail years to pass our summer vacation on 
yi the banks of Lake Seneca, where one of 
Pius was born. Here our paternal grand- 
add parents came when the country was yet 
PRAEOYFET} 2 ~wilderness, and here they lived and 
died. ‘Their wedding journey from Rensselaerwick 
was made in a covered wagon, in which they brought 
their worldly possessions, some chairs, a table, a bed, 
a stove, some dishes, and cooking utensils. A_half- 
dozen sheep and a cow brought up the rear- of this 
caravan. Here they cleared the ground and built a 
house. Grandmother dyed and carded and spun into 
yarn and wove into cloth the wool from the sheep, 
from which she knitted the socks and mittens and 
made the clothing. From the flax which grew wild 
thereabouts she made the household linen. No small 
tasks were these when eventually nine children came 
to demand care and protection: Once a year a 
perambulating shoemaker came through the country, 
and then this small army was shod, with boots and 
shoes in reserve sufficient to last until his return. 
By and by a frame house was built, a luxury in those 
days; property was accumulated. 

To whom did it belong? 

In justice and equity it belonged to both parents. 
Each had borne the burden; each should share in the 
reward. But the law said no. The wife’s services 
belong to the husband, and their joint earnings belong 
to him, only the husband must support the wife. The 
wife owned nothing. Truly a munificent compensa- 
tion for fifty years of service such as this! 





Did grandfather support grandmother? Were 
grandmother’s services less valuable than grand- 
father’s? By what righteous authority did every- 


thing belong to grandfather?—he being allowed to 
give or will away everything, except the use of one- 
third of the real estate, which grandmother might 
have after his death, but for her lifetime only. It 
was barely possible that grandmother might have 
liked to give or will something to her children 
on her own account. When she had earned it, by 
years of toi] as hard as his, why should she not 


have been allowed to gratify this altogether worthy 
ambition? 

Forty years ago a boy and a girl married. He had 
nothing. She had saved five hundred dollars teaching 
school. They bought a farm, paying her five hundred 
dollars down, and taking a mortgage for the balance. 
Title was taken in the husband’s name. They worked 
together for forty years. He died, leaving no will. 
There were no children. Under the law of the State 
the property went to his brothers and sisters, all old, 
all well-to-do. The personality amounted to very 
little. The wife’s dower, the use of one-third during 
her life, amounts to less than $200 a year, and this is 
her sole support in her old age. 

In that section of the country women can get one 
dollar a day for at least half the year working in 
fruit, tying grape-vines, putting handles on baskets, 
picking berries, cherries, and currants, and packing 
grapes, peaches, and plums. Household service is al- 
ways at a premium, as no one there will go out to 
do that kind of work. They are the descendants of 
the old settlers and are proud. The married women 
work in the fruit in the daytime, and perform their 
liousehold duties at night. This means baking and 
cooking and stewing, and washing and ironing and 
mending for the hired men as well as the family. Inci- 
dentally they raise children. No one person could 
be hired to do this work. They do it for love, but 
we believe there is no insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of getting both love and justice; we believe that 
love and injustice are irreconcilable——and if we must 
choose between them, my advice is to exact justice 
and take a chance on love. 


To wife’s services, 40 years at $3 per week 


(worth $5), allowing for clothing, which 
she makes herself and which seldom equals 





and rarely exceeds $30 a year, about...... $30,000 
To $500 and interest 40 years, about......... 6,000 
Eye ee i cick ove os eh OO 


Would the whole estate have been more than this 
wife was entitled to? 
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A bride was presented by her uncle with $2,000, 
with which the thrifty bridegroom bought sheep. _ It 
proved a profitable investment, and in time they were 
well-to-do. At the expiration of fifty years of matri- 
mony and mutual toil (which included the rearing 
of six children) the husband died. By his last will 
and testament he gave to his beloved wife two thou- 
sand dollars in cash, or her dower interest in his 
real estate. The wife took the cash. Her original two 
thousand dollars for fifty years then amounted to 
about $60,000. 

This shows that a wife may be considered to be a 
good investment. . 

A clerk in a delicatessen store in a large city mar- 
ried a German governess. .They started a similar 
store of their own and lived in the rear. The wife 
did the housework and the cooking and baking for the 
store, and betweentimes waited on customers. They 
were frugal and prospered. After twenty years the 
husband died. The wife naturally thought she was 
entitled to the property, at least a portion of it. 
But the husband had made a will prior to his mar- 
riage, whereby he devised his property to his brothers 
and sisters. Under the law of this State the will of 
an unmarried man is not revoked by his subsequent 
marriage unless a child has been born. No child had 
been born and the wife received not one cent of the 
property she had spent twenty years in helping to 
accumulate. 

A woman’s will is revoked by her subsequent mar- 
riage. It is not so with a man’s. 

The staple argument of the opponents of equal laws 
for men and women is that wives are privileged in 
that they can do with their own as they like, while 
the husbands cannot. But is the property the 
husband’s any more than the wife’s when they accu- 
mulate it jointly? Up to the marriageable age girls 
earn nothing; after marriage their services belong to 
their husbands. Where is the opportunity to accumu- 
late property which shall be their very own in the 
eyes of the law, with which they may do as they like? 
What provision can they make for possible incapacity 
and certain old age if they live? 


























































SHADOWS OF THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 13) 
extirpated from the drama. Evil, for some inscrutable 
reason, is a part of the web of creation, and no thinker 
can ignore it. Let us, in art, show, in due perspective, 
the good that is to be emulated rather than the evil 
that is to be shunned. 

The Theatre is a place of public resort, habitually 
frequented by a miscellaneous audience, of both sexes, 
various ages, and various degrees of intelligence and 
conditions of development,—under which circumstances 
raany subjects, some of them vitally important, can- 
not properly be introduced for discussion. The Theatre 
is not the right place for didactic or other lectures, or 
for sermons, or for clinical essays, or for surgical ex- 
position of disease. The bald, literal introduction and 
treatment of certain subjects that figure largely in De- 
eadent Drama would not be tolerated in any assembly 
of ladies and gentlemen outside of a Theatre, or, 
should that seem too narrow and nice a limit, in any 
assembly of decent, self-respecting persons. The cour- 
tesy and refinement, or at least the decent reticence, 
which are imperative in any other miscellaneous assem- 
blage should be exacted, and should prevail, in the 
Theatre. 

The Theatre always has been, is now, and ever will 
be, affected by the community of which it is a part. 
Responsibility for the condition of the Stage rests, pri- 
marily, on the Public, and therefore censure of the 
Theatre ought to be directed, not against the institu- 
tion itself, but against a sensual, profligate, or vacuous 
class of the public, and against unprincipled, unscrupu- 
lous managers who elect to follow that class of the 
public. Evil, like Good, is reciprocal, between the 
Theatre and the People. A pure Stage is the conse- 
quence of a pure Society, and a pure Society is the 
consequence of a right education,—the development 
and the maintenance of spiritual feeling, aspiration, 
and endeavor; and a proper use of the Theatre can be, 
as Often it is, made contributory to a right education. 
Corrupt practice on the part of the Theatre thrives on 
support of base appetite on the part of the Public, an 
appetite which, in turn, it fosters and augments,—thus 
establishing a vicious circle of influence. Degradation 
of the Theatre is not due to writers who observe, record, 
and deplore that evil. The actual enemies of the 
Theatre,—insistent, potential, and effective,—are per- 
sons who befoul it with unclean plays, alienate from it 
the respect and practical support of the better classes 
of society, and thus deliver a great power into the 
hands of speculators in freak, fad, dirt, and trash. It 
seems strange that the necessity should exist, at any 
time or under any circumstances, of insisting upon the 
maintenance in the Theatre of practical respect for 
deceney, morality, and a pure standard of taste. As- 
surance is vouchsafed that, while other institutions of 
modern society have become shockingly demoralized, the 
institution of the Theatre has universally improved; 
the fact, meanwhile, being that, under malign influence, 
the Theatre, in specific cases, has been perverted from 
its function, and to such an extent degraded, because 
of the pernicious industry of purveyors of theatrical 
punk (among which persons Mr. Fiske, as the producer 
and defender of such tainted trash as Hedda Gabler 
and Salvation Nell, is conspicuous), that, as before 
declared in this place, it can no longer be compre- 
hensively observed and intelligently discussed in its 
comprehensive aspect, except by persons who take the 
trouble to acquaint themselves, to some extent at least, 
with criminology and nosology. Within recent seasons, 
on the New York Stage, subjects have been presented 
which have compelled critical reviewers to protest, in 
the name not enly of morality, but of common decency. 
And now comes the leading dramatie journal of the 
country with the amazing aflirmation that “ Morals 
of all sorts are mere abstracts of tradition, when set 
against life, its opportunities, and its disasters to-day.” 

The Theatre enshrines the art of acting, and the 
rightful purpose of that art is, primarily, to enter- 
tain, though in a far more important respect its pur- 
pose is to benefit mankind by depicting and interpret- 
ing,—always subservient to the law of selection,— 
human nature, conduct, and experience. The art of 
acting, rightly employed, reflects manners, brings .the 
Past to the visual perception and the comprehension 
of the Present, diffuses the glow of genial humor and 
the ennobling pathos of tragedy, sets and maintains a 
high standard of purity in speech, enlists and uses all 
the sister arts in the ministry of beauty, and in- 
structs, inspires, cheers, and stimulates its spectators, 
imparting knowledge, thought, and all that is meant 
by culture. The notion condemned by my adversary 
and detractor—the notion that “the Theatre should 
present beautiful and smoothly poetical subjects solely, 
and ignore the darker sides of life,’—is merely idle, 
and, as far as [ am aware, it has not been promulgated 
or endorsed by anybody,—certainly not by me; al- 
though, in a general sense and as an abstract proposi- 
tion, I believe and maintain that the leading, not the 
sole, purpose of dramatie art, and of all art, is, and 
ought to be, the exposition of Beauty, not of De- 
formity. That purpose cannot be absolutely accom- 
plished, that exposition cannot be entirely achieved, 
without the use of contrast——and so this pen has 








written, a thousand times. “ The low sun makes the 
color.” Again and again L have cited those expressive 
words of Tennyson. Shakespeare’s statement of the 
purpose of playing has become hackneyed by “ damn- 
able iteration,” but surely it covers the subject: —‘* To 
hold, as *twere, the mirror up to Nature, to show 
Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure,” 
“with this special observance, that you o’erstep. not 
the modesty of Nature”; a restriction as imperatively 
applicable to the choice of subject as to the technical 
method of expression. The spirit of our times is not 
found in husks, and dross, and siums. As much of the 
shadow as is essential to define and emphasize the 
light!—but the prevalent characteristics of the stage, 
like those of right living, should be beauty, purity, re- 
finement, gentleness, and grace. That is my “ concep- 
tion of the Theatre ” which strikes my censor as “ eccen- 
trie,” and that is my point of view, which he declares 
to be “ erroneous and illogical.” 

I do not know what words of mine, misquoted and 
distorted from their meaning, have been used, ac- 
cording to the quotation above cited, by ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, a society associated with 
evangelical churches and national in its scope,” to make 
it seem that I am an enemy and opponent of the 
Theatre. I do know, however, that the editor of The 
Mirror, of all persons, is perfectly aware not only of 
my life-long devotion to the Theatre, but of my in- 
veterate hostility to the church bigots who denounce 
that institution. On March 19, 1907, his Mirror 
published the following letter of mine, on “ Clerical 
Libels ”’: 


“Smr—I learn from an editorial comment in The 
New York Dramatic Mirror,—the leading dramatic 
paper of our country, and, therefore, an authority to 
be trusted,—that the Rev. Mr. Snowden, a clergyman 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has been quoting and 
using words of mine as a support and justification of 
an attack that he is making upon the Theatre as an 
institution, and that he cites me as an enemy of the 
Stage. 

“I do not know what words of mine have been quoted 
by that ecclesiastic, or in what way they have been 
distorted and misapplied. .I do know, and I wish ex- 
plicitly to say, that any representation of me as an 
enemy or opponent of the Theatre, or as anything 
other than a believer in it and a devoted friend to it, 
is an impudent calumny. Against abuses of the 
Theatre, by unworthy persons who, from time to time, 
have obtained control of it, I have always contended. 
The institution itself has always received from me all 
the support that I could possibly. give. 

“The Mirror,—with a mild forbearance that does not 
supply the requisite energy of repudiation of this 
pulpit libel,—relates that ‘for nearly half a century’ 
I have been writing about the Theatre and have ‘ pub- 
lished many books embodying graceful tributes to it 
and to its people.’ The ahole truth is that I have 
been, professionally, and in continuous active employ- 
ment, a writer about the Theatre for more than fifty 
years; that- I am the oldest dramatic réviewer, in this 
country, in continuous service of the press as such; 
. . . that I have passed the whole of my life in inti- 
mate relations with the Theatre, and in laborious sup- 
port of it; that I have used my utmost ability and 
industry to sustain and advance it; and that now, at 
more than threescore-and-ten, I am still its earnest 
advocate and. still in devoted service of it. .My writ- 
ings about the Drama already fill more than fifty huge 
folio volumes. And, although I have strenuously op- 
posed and attacked every misuse of the Theatre that 
[ have observed, the sum total of my. testimony is, 
wholly and fervently, in favor of that institution and 
of the Dramatic Profession. 

“No man could give ampler or more practical proof 
than I have given of devotion to the Stage. My wife 
was, in her youth, an actress of distinction, profession- 
ally associated with the dramatic companies of Edwin 
sooth, James H. Hackett, John Brougham, Lester 
Wallack, and Augustin Daly. My eldest son, Percy, 
has been an actor more than thirty years. My second 
son, Arthur,—who manifested extraordinary talent for 
the stage,——would have been an actor, had he lived. 
My third son, Louis, was associated with theatrical 
management, and he would have continued in that 
pursuit, but for the fatal illness that caused his un- 
timely death. My youngest son, Jefferson, is an actor 
now, and has been in that profession for twelve years, 
while his wife (Elsie Leslie) has been an actress from 
her childhood. My dearest and most intimate friends, 
with a few exceptions, have been actors. Any person, 
whether in the pulpit or out of it, who designates me 
as an enemy of the Stage is either an ignoramus, a 
fool, or a malicious liar. 

“T have become extremely weary of the babble of 
clergymen about the Theatre. As a rule, they know 
nothing whatever about it, and, since they talk from 
the pulpit, where they are shielded from immediate 
reply, they can always safely indulge in the utterance 
of blather, and some of them are always improving the 
opportunity. One of them, not long ago, being dis- 


tressed because of somebody’s silly proposition to name 
a playhouse after William Penn, cited and, of course, 
misapplied, words of mine, thinking to strengthen his 
protest against the association of Penn’s name with 
the Stage by representing me as a foe of the drama. 
They cannot, it seems, get along without dragging Sir 
Lucius into the quarrel. For my part, if what is said 
in Macaulay’s History about William Penn is true, .. . 
1 think that the disgrace would fall, not on the name 
of Penn, but on the theatre that should happen to be 
tagged with it. 

“I believe the Theatre, as an institution, to be, in- 
trinsically, as powerful for good as the Church is, and 
I know it to be far more interesting. I believe that 
the members of the Dramatic Profession, as a class, 
are as moral and as respectable as the Clergy. I be- 
lieve that the Theatre, with all its faults,—which are 
due to bad management and bad public influence, the 
evil propensities that are in human nature,—is of 
great benefit to society, and that, rightly adminis- 
tered, it is a blessing to civilization. I also think that 
Lord Clarendon was right when he expressed the 
opinion that clergymen, as a class, in their meddlesome 
interference with public affairs, are the most mis- 
chievous persons in the world. 

“ Yours truly, WILLIAM WINTER.” 

One consequence of the continued presentment of 
Decadent Drama—meaning plays of diseased or openly 
vile contents,—ranging all the way from direct, blatant 
vulgarity and physical indecency to the far more de- 
moralizing and mephitie “ moral lessons,”’—plays such 
as Ghosts, Iris, Salvation Nell, The Affinity, and 
Damaged Goods,—plays that Mr. Fiske appears to 
approve and admire on the postulate that they 
“come close to the actual welfare of humanity” and 
are “ pregnant with remedial suggestion,’—is both de- 
plorable and ominous. The Mayor of New York has 
intimated his purpose to ask for a modification in the 
existent Law relative to Theatrical Licenses, to the 
effect that the authority to revoke a Theatre License 
shall be taken from the Supreme Court and vested in 
the Mayor. Mr. Gaynor’s attitude toward the Theatre, 
thus far during his administration, has been wise, just, 
and admirable, and probably it would remain uwun- 
changed, even if the power for which he appears intent 
to ask should be granted to him. No proceeding, how- 
ever, could be more antagonistic to the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions than the investiture of any one man 
with arbitrary power, such as the Mayor is understood, 
in this instance, to desire to possess. It is pre- 
posterous to assume that a great art, a great engine 
of social influence, and a great business industry, in- 
volving an investment of millions of dollars, ought 
to be placed absolutely at the merey of the judgment 
or the caprice of any one man. But whence comes it 
that such a proposal has been contemplated? The 
Mayor is not to blame. It is natural and right that 
he should wish to rectify a situation which has become 
well-nigh intolerable. The wish to obtain supreme 
authority to prevent abuse of the Theatre is, undoubt- 
edly, an expression of outraged Public Opinion. The 
press of New York (not from fault of the writers for 
it, who, for the most part, do the best they can with 
their hands more or less tied, but from a low expediency 
of the owners and directing editors) has, under coer- 
cion of the potent Advertising Club, largely failed in its 
duty toward the Theatre and the Public. Unscrupu- 
lous or misguided theatrical managers have polluted 
the Theatre and offended the decent community with 
almost numberless frivolities, indecencies, or monstrosi- 
ties. The better part of the public has resented that 
insolent treatment, and the home or family public has 
largely abstained from the Theatre. Lewd spectacles, 
filthy sereeds, vulgar dances (Miss Garden, for example, 
in Salome, Miss Hoffman, and others), vile “ variety 
acts,” pornographic farces, shows of barren horror, and 
images of disease have been foisted upon publie atten- 
tion to such a degree that the public mind is, at last, 
revolted. The Conquerors, Catherine, Zaza, Sapho, 
Ghosts, Tanqueray, -The Easiest Way, The Narrow 
Path, The Devil, Salvation Nell, Malia, The Only Law, 
Where There’s a Will, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, The 
Clansman, The Soul Kiss, The Blue Mouse, The Girl 
With the Whooping-Cough, The Girl From Rector’s, 
Get Busy With Emily, The Queen of the Moulin. Rouge, 
-—such is the decadent stuff, of all “ brands,” that has 
soiled the stage, and, in specific instances, made that a 
nuisance which ought to be, at all times, what essen- 
tially it is, a comfort and delight. No wonder that the 
Mayor, jealous for propriety and for the good name of 
our city, would like to be vested with arbitrary power 
to extirpate theatrical evil! More than likely he will 
have the sympathy and support of many of the in- 
habitants of New York, in his application for that 
power, should he indeed decide to ask for it: and if 
his request should be granted (which is undesirable 
and improbable) the disaster ultimately certain to 
afflict the Theatre in this capital would be directly 
ascribable to those Theatrical Managers who have 
sacrificed their duty to the gratification of their 
greed or the indulgence of their aberrant tendencies 
and standards. 








Exaltation 


AFTER THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO 


By Florence Earle Coates 


ALONE by the waves, on a starlight night. 
No mist on the sea, not a cloud in sight, 

My eves pierced further than earth’s desires; 
And nature—all nature, the hills, and the woods, 
Seemed to question, with murmur of myriad 


moods, 


The waves of the sea and the heavenly fires, 


And the infinite legion of golden stars 
Replied in a chant of harmonious bars. 
While with scintillant crowns they seemed earth- 
ward to nod; 
And the waves, which no puissance can rule or arrest, 


Made answer, while curbing the foam of each crest; 


It is God! it is God! it is God! 
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When Wilhelm 


THE Kaiser possesses a motor-caravan 
for use in the field. It comprises a cook’s 
galley and butler’s pantry, an omnibus- 
carriage for the servants of the train, and 
a tent, tent-table, and twelve specially 
constructed chairs. The wagons are 
lighted by large sliding windows at the 





HARPER’S 





Goes to War 


car is high enough to give the cook ample 
space in which to work. The galley is 
provided with a five-burner alcohol- 
furnace, a hot-water reservoir, a cup- 
board for silver, bread-boxes, and linen, 
two metallic reservoirs holding seventy 
quarts of aleohol, and a lavatory. 

















The Kaiser’s motor-caravan 


front and back; and ventilated by smaller 
windows in the side walls. The roof is 
fixed, but the sides are movable and can 
be let down. : 

The cook’s galley has the appearance 
of a closed omnibus. The centre of the 


The tent is eighteen feet long, twelve 
feet wide, and eleven feet high in the 
centre. The tent-table is five yards long 
and forty inches wide. The omnibus car- 
ries baggage and a complete campaign 
sleeping outfit. 
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in them, and what the world expects to 
come out of them. The world gets very 
much what it expects. 

Those who believe in the basie difference 
of men’s and women’s minds are merely 
suffering from localism. They are blinded 
by parochial prejudice into regarding 
everything outside their boundaries as 
“furrin’ parts,” or else they are taking 
advantage of a weapon used since the be- 
ginning of time with truly astonishing 
effectiveness when one takes into account 
its obvious flimsiness. The retort that 
with the mere substituting of the word 
man for that of woman has been employed 
with equal frequency by both sexes: 
“ You’re a woman; ‘you don’t understand.” 
If we can once and for all put our being 
understood out of the question, it estab- 
lishes our position as nothing else can. 

With all delicacy, though also with 
generous prodigality, the question being 
as it is settled, it is further suggested 
that the curious, rudimentary con- 
trivances known as feminine or mascu- 
line brains are not brains at all or, in 
fact, are merely called brains by courtesy, 
their being in the place where brains 
ought to be accounting for the loosely, if 
kindly applied term. 





Payment by Height 


THE scheme of charging half-fare for 
children under a fixed age is generally 
regarded as unsatisfactory, involving end- 
less discussions between parents and rail- 
way conductors, besides frequent deliber- 
ate falsehoods, to which the children 
themselves are made a party. The Swiss 
lake steamboat companies avoid all this 
by charging according to the height of the 
child. 

At the gangway or other convenient 
place is a post duly marked with feet and 
inches, and if there is any question as to 
the status of the child it must be meas- 
ured. Children under two feet in height 
go free. If under four feet four inches, 
the child may ride for half-fare, but if 
over that height, full fare must be paid. 
Dogs of all sizes must pay half-fare. 





The Gentler View 


THE MASCULINE AND THE FEMININE MIND 
By Florida Pier 


THE masculine in contrast to the femi- 
nine mind is one of the most admirable 
subjects for discussion, as so few people 
have decided whether either exists; or if 
they happen to feel keenly that there is 
a masculine and a feminine mind and that 
the two differ greatly, they base their 
prejudice on inarticulate’ feelings and 
prove their theory by nothing more than 
an indignant snort and exclamation of: 
“But, good Heavens! Can’t you see it 
for yourself?” There is no other sub- 
ject, which can be recalled at the moment, 
that has such alluring, teetering tricks. 
The instant it is mounted it throws you 
first to one side, then the other, and every 
new person’s thought of it upsets your 
balance afresh. 

If men would not so frequently possess 
feminine traits, presumably located in 
the mind, and if women did not again 
and again exhibit minds that work with 
a chill method long since dubbed mascu- 
line, the matter could be settled at once. 
It so often seems finished and done for. 
When men and women are out of their 
province they feel it instantaneously. 
They recognize so quickly the gait not 
natural to them, that at the first tech- 
nical word introduced into a conversation 
a woman stops listening and thinks her 
own thoughts until her ears catch a 
change in terms, when she is again alert 
and interested. Carburetor is enough to 
render silent the most intelligent of 
women; she lies dormant, ceases to exist 
during a flow of motor talk, and just as 
one is on the point of drawing conclu- 
sions therefrom, she idly joins the men 
fuming over the engine, and says, meekly, 
“But the round thing that forces the 
gas, or whatever you call it, into the other 
thing-a-ma-bob is disconnected”; and 
with a shock it ig seen that she under- 
stood the moment she put her mind on 
the matter, and if she announced her dis- 
covery with a certain verbal vagueness, it 
was merely by way of expressing her 
scorn of so dull a thing as an engine. 

Appalled by the harem-like feminity 
of some minds, and the incurable “ male 
men” that so distress Mr. Benson, one 
just wonders if they can share asingle 
definition, and next regards them as re- 
grettable examples of atavism. They are 
to be treated with the mingled embar- 
rassment one feels toward monkeys, and 
the bewildered courtesy that would be 
shown a distant ancestor who was some- 
how one’s own age. If any one were so 
unfortunate as to’ be possessed of a tail, 
we would not blame him, and above all 





we would not dwell on his difference from 
the rest of the world. We would be kind 
to him, aid him in concealing his cumber- 
some appendage, making every effort not 
to stare, and feeling that he was much 
more hampered by it than we were. We 
must show the same consideration to 
those poor souls who bear up under a 
misplaced masculine or feminine mind. 
The commonness of the affliction may be 
a strain on our sympathy, but the com- 
monness is ‘still a variation from the rule; 
it is not, thank fortune, the rule itself. 
It is, unless one is of the opposing 
opinion, just one of those annoying blun- 
ders made by- education which last a 
long time after cur shame at them has 
risen, and remain to trip us up, like un- 
conquerable provincialisms that betray 
us as we intrude on dizzy heights. 

If the idea cherished in the back of the 
mind that the opposite sex could never 
know the charm and delight of having a 
mind like one’s own, the difference be- 
tween the clumsy, limited thing they 
have, and the exquisite mechanism with 
which you have been blessed-being very 
great, is held as a strong argument that 
the minds of men and women are radically 
opposed, it is perhaps natural, though 
quite refutable. By a happy arrangement 
we have a strong leaning toward what is 
our own, and would never willingly admit 
that the roses grown in our garden were 
exactly the ‘same as those poor things 
which sprout in the garden of our 
neighbor. This feeling, extraordinarily 
staunch and deep-rooted as it may be, 
does not prove beyond all argument that 
the roses are of a completely different 
substance. It is of course difficult not, to 
be thrilled with just a small spasm of 
superiority when one contemplates the 
natural obtuseness of man, and we grow 
so accustomed to a bluntness, which he 
seems incapable of sharpening, that we 
have been known to receive sudden and 
unexpected surprises. On the other hand 
there is, from time to time, a something 
noticeable in the masculine manner that 
would almost imply they felt they had 
something denied to others. A certain 
disdainful impatience, ocgasionally ex- 
pressed with a touch of curtness that we 
cannot but take as a wilful reflection on 
our own mental powers, however else it 
may have been intended. 

In fact—and now the matter is to be 
settled once and for all—there is not a 
jot of difference between the masculine 
and feminine minds: there is only a dif- 
ference in what is and what has been put 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. «*+ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUZZLED 


Hard Work, Sometimes, to Raise Children. 





Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate, 
in selecting the right kind of food to fit the 
body than that of adults. Nature works 
more accurately through the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little boy 
had long been troubled with weak digestion. 
We could never persuade him to take more 
than one taste of any kind of cereal food. 
He was a weak little chap, and we were 
puzzled to know what to feed him on. 

“One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. 
Well, you never saw a child eat with such a 
relish, and it did me good to see him. From 
that day on it seemed as though we could 
almost see him grow. He would eat Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and supper, and I think 
he would have liked the food for dinner. 

“The difference in his appearance is some- 
thing wonderful. 

“My husband had never fancied cereal 
foods of any kind, but he became very fond 
of Grape-Nuts, and has been much im- 
proved in health since using it. 

“We are now a healthy family, and natu- 
rally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend has two children who were 
formerly afflicted with rickets. I was satis- 
fied that the disease was caused by lack of 
proper nourishment. They showed it. So 
I urged her to use Grape-Nuts as an experi- 
ment, and the result was almost magical. 

“They continued the food, and today both 
children are well and strong as any children 
in this city, and, of course, my friend is a 
firm believer in Grape-Nuts, for she has the 
evidence before her eyes every day.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in 
pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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American 
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HE Hamburg - American 

Line Steamship BLUECHER 
(12,500 tons), leaving New 
York January 21, 1911, for 
the East Coast of South 
America as far South as the 
Straits of Magellan, and up 
the Pacific.‘Coast as far as 
Valparaiso, Chili. Finest and 
best arranged vacation voyage 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
Duration of 74 Days. Cost from 
$350 up. Also specially ar- 
ranged cruises to the Orient, 
West Indies, and two Grand 
Cruises around the world. 

Regular Caribbean Cruises 

by the Atlas Service, 24 and 
25 days to the West Indies, 
Panama, Central and South 
America. 

Write for special booklets 

for further information. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis 








San Francisco, Pittsburg. 
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BLATZ 


— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
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ROUND THE WORLD 


Only 15 members exceptional inter- 
in cach party. WITH CLARK esting features. 
Nov. 19, East, with Java, $2,400—Oct. 25 and 
Nov. 8, West, $2,200—Jan. 25, East, $2,100 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., NEW YORK 
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IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 




























































































































THE REASONABLE BASIS OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES 


whole question of railway freight 
3) rates thrashed out as it has never 
y? been before. In a series of notable 
hearings held before representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the railroads and the shippers 
have each presented their side of the 
case. Record of the arguments made 
and of the supporting testimony has naturally been 
technical to a large extent and of limited interest only, 
but in the main question at issue the interest of the 
country has never for a moment flagged. For it has 
come to be realized that the real issue at stake is not 
at all whether railroad freight rates are or are not to 
be raised at present, but rather the determination for 
all time of the basis on which railway freight rates are 
to be made. Railroading is the most important in- 
dustry in this country. What the deciding of such a 
question one way or the other means to it may readily 
be imagined. 

Through the ruck of argument, charge and counter- 
charge, made at the hearings thus far held, the real 
line of battle is at last slowly becoming visible. Upon 
the .ground that capitalization has nothing whatever 
to do with freight rates, that depending entirely upon 
service rendered, the railroad forces have chosen to 
stand or fall. Equally firm are the shippers in their 
contention that the true basis of the freight rates 
which a railroad ought to be allowed to charge is the 
actual value of that road—the amount of money for 
which tracks, equipment, terminals and all, it could 
be reproduced. 

In the claim of the shippers there is much that ap- 
peals to the popular imagination. That former periods 
of mismanagement have resulted in heavy overcapitali- 
zation of many of our railroads is, unfortunately, only 
too true. Why, demand the shippers, should they be 
required to pay such freight rates as will allow the 

‘ payment of interest on money which has never actually 
been put into these railroad properties at all ?—which 
exists only in the record of their capitalization. Let 
the cash amount at which these roads can be replaced 
be determined, and rates then fixed at such a point as 
will allow the payment of a fair rate of interest on the 
actual amount of capital so invested. 





What is a fair rate of interest? Who is going to de- . 


termine it? Why should the backers of a railroad 
project be forced to be satisfied with a “fair rate of 
interest ” when the backers of an industrial project are 
allowed to make all they can? Who would be such a 
fool as to put’ his money into railroading under such 
conditions? These are some of the lines along which 
the railroad men retort. By the railroads the coun- 
try has been developed, they point out. Because some 
of the roads have been less fortunate than others, have 
the bona fide investors in the shares of these weaker 
properties, investors who have bought their stocks and 
bonds in good faith, no rights whatever? 

Such are the questions which come from the average 
railroad man you interview on the subject—if, indeed, 
you can get him past the “ physical valuation” idea 
at all. ‘“‘ Physical valuation!” snapped the head of 
one big road last week, “ physical impossibility! It’s 
a dream,a delusion; it can’t be done.” And that is the 
way in which most of the railroad men seem to look 
at it. A house or a factory or even a big industrial 
plant, they say, may be appraised at something like 
its true value, but never a railroad thousands of miles 
long with all sorts of rights of way and running 
through all sorts of country. What, indeed, would be 
the basis of such a valuation? The character, presum- 
ably, of the territory through which the road runs—a 
mile of railroad running through a fertile farming 
country, for instancé, would naturally be worth more 
than a mile of railroad running over a mountain. Yes, 
as a piece of real estate, but as a railroad most em- 
phatically no. To build the mile of road through the 
farming country may have cost $50,000. The cost of 
the mile of road through the mountains was very prob- 
ably ten times as much. And yet, as a piece of 
property, you couldn’t find any one who would take it 
as a gift. 

That, however, is only one of the difficulties in the 
way of making a fair valuation of railroad properties. 
Another and perhaps even more serious one is the fact 
that values keep changing all the time, and that before 
the ink could dry on such a report the given valuation 
would cease to have any relation whatever to actual 
value, Considering that there are over a quarter of a 
million miles of railroad territory in the country, this 
continuous ploughing of the sands in the effort to keep 
the figures up to date would take every minute of the 
time of a commission which, it is estimated, it would 
take $20,000,000 a year to maintain. That would be 
paying a good deal for the pleasure of trying such an 
experiment. 

But granting for the sake of argument that it would 
be possible to make a physical valuation of the rail- 
roads and find out just what they are worth, at least 
two great questions as to the desirability of using such 
a valuation as a basis for freight rates immediately 
present themselves. There must, in the first place, be 
considered the rights of stockholders, who, in good 
faith, have bought railroad securities during the past 
few years. Secondly, there must be considered the fact 
that while it is*true that railroads are more or less 
of a public institution, they are built and run with 
private capital, the owners of which are just as much 
entitled to the chance of profit as are the owners of 
capital invested in any other kind of enterprise. 


By Franklin Escher 


Of the various arguments against the basing of 
freight rates on capitalization; brought up by the trans- 
portation men, none has been given greater emphasis 
than this point about the injustice of such a course 
of procedure to present stockholders. Admitting fully 
that past mismanagement and reorganizations have in 
many cases resulted in over-capitalization, railroad men 
want to know by what process of right or reason 
present holders of securities should be made to suffer 
therefor. In some instances control of properties 
whose capitalization was unduly expanded by the loose 
practices of twenty or thirty years ago has changed 
several times. In more than one case roads of this 
kind have passed into the control of managers able 
and efficient who are making every effort in their 
power to correct the errors of the past, and are suc- 
ceeding in their attempt. Suppose now that a commis- 
sion comes along, and, finding that the actual value of 
such a property is less than its nominal capitalization, 
orders rates reduced. What would become, then, of the 
present management’s earnest and honest effort to 
make the road what it ought to be? What would be 
the position of those investors who, seeing the able and 
honest way in which the road’s affairs were being ad- 
ministered, and believing in its future, had invested 
their hard-earned money in the road’s securities? 

Important, however, as is this consideration about 
present stockholders’ rights, it is searcely more so than 
the other point about investors in railway projects 
being entitled to earn more on their money than what 
some legislative body or commission may decide is a 
“fair return.” Take the case of a group of capitalists 
who have risked their money building a new railroad 
through unopened territory and have made their enter- 
prise succeed. Through the advent of that railroad, 
in all probability, great tracts of waste land have ’been 
opened up to the march of civilization—where one blade 
of grass grew before two have been made to grow, and 
great wealth added. Are not they who have been re- 
sponsible, who have dared: to risk their money and in 
so doing have made fertile the waste places—are not 
they to be entitled to the fruit of their labors? Theirs 
have been motives of self-interest, it is true, but con- 
sider what they have done for the country at large and 
for the territory where they have staked their money, 
in particular. Is it right that the most they can hope 
for in return is a rate of five or six per cent. on the 
money they have invested and risked? What, under 
such circumstances, is there to induce new capital to 
go into railroad enterprise? 

For these and a number of other reasons the rail- 
road men claim that capitalization and freight rates 
have nothing whatever te do with each other—that it 
is the limit of injustice for a commission or any body 
to try to find out what amount of money would dupli- 
cate a railroad property and then allow that railroad 
to charge only such rates as would yield a “ fair re- 
turn” on the amount of money represented. What 
should count in fixing freight rates, they claim, is not 
the amount of money represented in a railroad, but 
rather the value of the service which the railroad is 
able to offer. 

Take, for example, the case of a road whose indus- 
trial department has been successful in getting a num- 
ber of factories and mills to locate along its lines. 
Time goes on, and as a result of the facilities the rail- 
road offers these industrial projects, they flourish and 
grow and make money. Here, say the railroad 
managers, it is we who are responsible for all this; 
we brought these mills and factories here and it is the 
value of the service we are able to render which makes 
it possible for them to flourish and make money as 
they do. This traffic we have developed will bear more 
than it is being charged with. We will raise our rates 
and get in on this, too. : 

“What the traffic will bear ”’—that, the foremost 
authorities on railway economics in the country unite 
in declaring the true measure of the value of the 
service rendered. A railroad, for instance, which hauls 
a ton of cotton, worth $300, a mile, renders a service 
of greater value to the cotton shipper than it renders 
to the owner: of a coal-mine when it hauls a ton of 
coal, worth perhaps $3, a corresponding distance. That 
principle is well recognized. Last year the average 
revenue per ton mile derived by the railroads from 
hauling soft coal was only 0.498 cents. For hauling a 
ton of cotton a mile it was 1.743 cents. To haul the 
cotton probably cost the railroad very little more 
than to haul the coal, but the greater service rendered 
the cotton dealer made it right and just that the rail- 
road should charge him more. 

That is the underlying principle on which the trans- 
portation men claim that freight rates should be based. 
The value of the service rendered, they say, is the ac- 
curately measured in what the traffic will bear. A 
coal-mine, for example, would be put out of business 
in a day were the rates applying to the transportation 
of cotton or of meat to be applied to coal. Business 
simply could not be done under those conditions. 

To charge more than the traffic would bear would 
consequently only react upon the railroads themselves. 
Just as manufacturing or other industrial plants are 
dependent upon the railroads along the lines of which 
they are located, so it is upon these very industrial 
plants that the railroads themselves are dependent 
for the traffic without which they cannot live. To 
charge rates too high or to do anything else which will 
lessen the volume of traffic is exactly in opposition to 
the railroads’ own best interests. What they want to 
see is traffic stimulated to the highest possible point. 

That that result may be accomplished, freight rates, 
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in the opinion of most authorities on the subject, must 
be established to accord with conditions—must_ be 
apportioned, for instance, according to the ability of 
tiaffie to bear their weight. When San Francisco was 
to be rebuilt the management of the roads running 
into that city was broad-minded enough to reduce 
freight rates to almost nothing. When an inland sea 
threatened the territory served by Southern Pacific, 
wnillions were spent by the railroad in protective work 
with no more security than the promise of government 
officials that the money would be repaid. There was 
no question of cost. It was simply a case where condi- 
tions had to be met. So the railroads claim it ought 
to be with freight rates. Where the country is new 
and industries are struggling, rates ought to be made 
as low as possible and everything possible done to 
further development. But where the country is already 
developed, where industry is flourishing and those 
who have invested their money in industrial enter- 
prise are making not a “fair return” of a few per 
cent., but all that they possibly can—there, the rail- 
roads contend, they, too, ought to be allowed a share 
in the prevailing prosperity. Aside from the question 
of right and justice involved, what incentive, other- 
wise, will there be for capital to go into railroad 
enterprise? 





What was probably the last chapter in the ill- 
starred Pearson-Farquhar affair, at least so far as 
Rock Island is concerned, was definitely closed when 
the announcement was made by Kuhn, Loeb, & Co. that 
they had sold to the Phelps-Dodge interests the Rock 
Island preferred stock which fell into their hands 
on the memorable 28th of July. 

That it was not a question of whether, but of when 
and to whom, the Kuhn, Loeb, & Co. interests would 
turn over their Rock Island preferred has been known 
all along by those who have realized the objection to 
continued ownership of so much Rock Island stock by 
parties so deeply interested in parallel and competing 
lines. 

What applies to Rock Island stock in this connection 
applies with even more force to Missouri Pacifie with 
its indirect control of Western Pacific—a line parallel- 
ing and competing with both the main Harriman lines. 
Here, too, it isn’t a question of whether, but of when. 


First-rate railroad combinations have been so rare 
of late that this deal by which the Phelps-Dodge in- 
terests are given an important voice in the manage- 
ment of Rock Island has been seized upon by the 
amateur makers of railroad maps, and made to por- 
tend all sorts of remarkable happenings in the rail- 
road world. Unfortunately, however, the facts in this 
case are about as dry and prosaic as in any railroad 
deal that has taken place in a long time. They re- 
quire, in fact, a perfectly fearful stretch of the 
imagination to turn them into anything like good 
copy. What has happened is no more than that. the 
Phelps, Dodge, & Co. interests, the third largest copper 
producers in the world and a group of financiers who 
have always worked in harmony with the Rock Island 
people, have now come into actual possession of a 
good, substantial amourt of the prefarred stock. The 
cordial relations existing between these mining and 
railroad interests are apt to be drawn closer and 
strengthened. That’s about all there is to it. 


A number of bond dealers, it appears, probably with 
the idea of giving their stenographers something to 
do, have lately been writing to Washington and urging 
the necessity of keeping some sort of tab on the 
securities that come into and go out of the country. 
Such information, they say, would be very valuable 
in determining the exact state of the international 
balance-sheet. 

It would be very interesting and of some value to 
cast an eye upon that hypothetical document, but if 
that is to be accomplished only by making security 
dealers disclose their inmost secrets, it is likely to be 
some time in coming about. As well expect every 
American tourist who has travelled abroad to file with 
the government a complete schedule of his expenses. 
The mere fact that information on any given point 
might be interesting is no warrant in itself for trying 
to get hold of it. 


As a measure of the cost of commodities, about the 
best thing we have in this country is the so-called 
index number, published by Bradstreet’s on the first 
of each month. Compiled on an extremely ingenious 
basis from the prevailing prices of practically all the 
more important forms of merchandise, this index num- 
ber is a faithful indicator of the ebb and flow of the 
price movement. 

High-water mark, it appears, was reached on Janu- 
ary Ist of this year when the index number got up to 
9.2310. [uring the following months there was » 
slow but steady decline, and when, on August Ist, the 
index number was seen to have declined to 8.8222—a 
drop of 4% per cent.—it did look as though some 
appreciable retrogression in the cost of living was 
taking place. But now along comes September with an 
increase to 8.9519, upsetting all calculations as to the 
probable rate of decline, and, indeed, seriously raising 
the question as to whether prices are not once more 
on the up-turn. 

A pleasanter way of looking at it is that index num- 
bers show not only the rise and fall of prices, but, to a 
certain degree at least, measure the activity of business 
as well. 
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What Conservation Means 


Mr. W. D. Srumons, of St. Louis, 
speaking at St. Paul, before the National 
Conservation Congress recently, said: 

“In spite of exhaustive reports issued 
by the departments—in spite of scholarly 
and illuminative articles on the subject, 
the people generally do not yet under- 
stand the real object of conservation. A 
busy people in trade do not have time to 
read government reports or long speeches 
“on any subject, and, of course, no one can 
do justice to even one element of this 
great subject in a short article. ‘ 

“The net résult is therefore that there 
is no general understanding of even the 
A B C of conservation—such as should be 
given to the people—such as they would 
be glad to have, and such as they must 
have before there is warrant for feeling 
that the foundation stones of conservation 
are so firmly grounded that no transitory 
wave of agitation on unimportant details 
can be successfully used to dislodge them. 

“The majority have not yet grasped 
the idea that one of the prime objects of 
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this conservation movement is to preserve 
the fertility and productiveness of the soil, 
on which we all depend for our food- 
supply. 

_ “They are not aware that already in 
many parts of this country, where for- 
merly any man who rented farm lands 
was entirely free to use them with indif- 
ference to their future, he is now required 
by the owners to enter into a written con- 
tract which provides just how the land is 
to be cultivated—how the crops are to be 
rotated and fertilizers used. The owners 
of these lands to-day require their tenants 
to practise conservation. 

“The people do not generally understand 
that when a territory which has been used 
as a range for cattle is by proclamation 
withdrawn, as we express it, that does not 
mean it is no longer to be used for pastur- 
age. Conservation does not aim to sus- 
pend use. ‘Its object is to perpetuate use- 
fulness in full measure this year and every 
year to come. 

A farmer who owns a pasture—large 
or small—and rents it for stock-grazing, 
takes due care to cover in his agreement 
the number of head and the length of time 
they are to be kept on his land. He makes 
sure that his pasture is not to be so 
abused in any one season as to ruin 
it for the future. He cares for his 
own land as it is the province of the 
forestry department to care for the pub- 
lic land entrusted to their supervision. 
He practises conservation because he can- 
not afford to do otherwise. 

“It is not widely known that instead 

of wishing to keep settlers out of the 
natural forest reservations, inducements 
are given by the department to get people 
to settle within their boundaries—home- 
steaders are free to pasture their domestic 
stock within the reservation and to cut 
from the forests the timber they require 
for building houses, barns, and fences. 
* “Tt is not generally understood that 
making a forest reservation does not mean 
that no more timber is to be cut there for 
market; on the contrary, its prime object 
is to insure continued cutting and selling 
of it for all time. 

“Tt is not widely known that the 
revenue from timber-cutting on the public 
forest lands amounts already to a million 
dollars a year, and the annual revenue 
from the pastures puts another million 
into the public treasury, and that this is 
only a beginning; or that meanwhile this 
kind of revenue-making regulation also 
affects the regularity of water-supply 
through our rivers and streams, a most 
vital question, as has been shown by 
many able exponents of conservation. 

“When this nation of business people 
understands that conservation is simply 
another term for business management of 
the people’s capital the pressure of public 





opinion will be so strong behind this move- 
nent as to brook no interference or delay 
in the passage and enforcement of the 
laws needed to begin at once a business 
administration. 

“How to spread more widely a correct 
understanding of such facts is to-day a 
most important problem. How shall we 
reach the people who have not yet been 
reached, and who, in all probability, will 
not be reached by anything published in 
the usual way? 

“T have a suggestion to make which 
I ask you to take to the Governors who 
appointed ‘you to attend this congress; 
that is, that each one (I mean each 
Governor) summon to his Capitol, for con- 
sultation, say six of the leading business 
men of the State—selecting those who 
in their own business have, by successful 
use of modern advertising, demonstrated 
that they have learned from experience 
how to reach the individual—how to tell 
him something they want him to know. 
Knowing how -to do that is just as much 
a matter of education and experience— 
in fact, education from experience—as are 
the methods of the forester .or of the poli- 
tician who is a “past master” at the 


“game. 


“Give the people of your State the bene- 
fit of this experience. It can be had for 
the asking. The business men can be de- 
pended on to help whenever called upon. 
They will. be particularly ready in this 
matter, which, in proportion as it is suc- 
cessful, will make for good trade and 
stable business conditions. 

“ Ask this business council to formulate 
ways of making known not only the facts 
about the forests and water-supply, and 
the importance of these facts to every indi- 
vidual man, woman, and child in the 
nation, but why we in the United States 
average 1314 bushels of wheat per acre, 
instead of 2314 bushels, as they do in Ger- 
many, and 30 9-10 bushels in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain; how this is 
making homestead lands scarce and prices 
high, because we only get half the amount 
of crops we should get from the land we 
lave under cultivation, and consequently 
the supply is getting less every year in 
proportion to the demand. When we find 
our production less to the acre each suc- 
ceeding year and more mouths to feed, it 
is time everybody knew why. 

“Tell them in the simplest and most 
direct manner possible what is meant by 
the ‘pork-barrel’ in polities—how it is 
being used to retard the proper develop- 
ment of our natural resources, and why, 
therefore, it stands in the way of the 
nation’s progress. Let them know why 
we all have reason to thank God that we 
have in the White House a President who 
does not let politics silence his tongue on 
that subject or swerve him from his de- 
termination to stop this waste of the 
nation’s funds. Write up a short story of 
what reclamation has done and can do in 
relieving the situation by opening up to us 
millions of acres of land which can and 
will add greatly to our food and meat 
supply; tell them what has already been 
accomplished, for instance, in Florida, 
and the progress that is still being made 
by reclamation work, to the great benefit 
of the people of that State. 

“ Explain in a simple manner that hand 
in hand with the profitable development 
of our natural resources must go the de- 
velopment of our great waterways and 
railroads—that there can be no general 
prosperity without railroad prosperity ; 
that our railroads and waterways are the 
connecting links which make our resources 
available, and that the practical value of 
our natural resources depends largely upon 
the efficiency of our transportation service. 

“This whole subject of conservation 
is fundamentally a business proposition— 
a question of managing the people’s 
business with the same care and foresight 
that we put into private business—a ques- 
tion of using the nation’s capital in a way 
that will produce a regular, steady, and 
proper income year after year, and at the 
same time to safeguard the principle 
that the people of these United States 
may go on as a nation in business 
indefinitely. 

“History tells of the many people who 
have spent their capital and disappeared 
from the face of the earth. Let us so 
organize this nation’s business that it 
may go on down the centuries as history’s 
exception to the general rule of rise and 
fall. As we point with pride, honor, and 
gratitude to the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the makers of our 
Constitution, so may the coming genera- 
tions of Americans, having in mind the 
fates of other peoples, look back with 
gratitude to us, and have ogcasion to ex- 
claim, ‘See what would also have been 
our lot had it not been for the foresight 
and business judgment of our ancestors of 
the twentieth century—worthy successors 
of the great men who founded this govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, not only of their own time, 
but for all time.’” 
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systems and laying out roadways. 


and purpose to able men. 


’ “NUMBERS ELIMINATE CHANCE” 


HE business corporation was a device of the Romans. 
original idea came from Julius Caesar, and was suggested by 
the uncertainty of human life. 
the dissolution of a project in case of death. The intent was 
to provide for the continuance and perpetuity of enterprises 
which probably no man could carry out during his lifetime. 
The first application of the corporation was for building water- 

The corporation provided against stoppage 

of the work in case of the death of any man connected with it. S@ But the cor- 

porate life of a great business is not secure against shock, unless the lives of its 
managers are insured for,the benefit of the corporation. 
big men—the men of initiative and enterprise—allowing their lives to be insured 
at the expense of the corporation which they serve, for the corporation's bene- 
fit. S& To guard ‘gainst the blow of the business blizzard when an able leader 
dies, The Equitable Life Assurance Society now issues a Corporate Policy. 
The proceeds are made payable to the Corporation, which is both Applicant 
and Beneficiary. Thus is the Commercial Craft ballasted and made snug and 
secure when comes the storm.\< The Equitable Life Assurance Society will 
exist when every eye that reads this page is closed forever; when every heart 
that now throbs is still; when every brain through whose winding bastions 
thought roams free has turfed to dust.\@ The Equitable will live on, a body 
without death, a mind without decline.\@ Only safe, superior and competent 
men can secure life-insurance nowadays. 

If you are helping to carry the burdens of the 

world and making this earth a better place because you are here, perhaps you 

had better write for further information. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“« Strongest in the World’’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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man—or woman—to represent us there? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life-Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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Industrial and Social History of 
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Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley College . 
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sired). Containing Democratic Eng- 
land (Percy Allen, London, England, 
Member of Parliament); A Reading 
Journey in London (Percy H. Boyn- 
ton, University of Chicago); English 
Cathedral Art (Kate F. Kimball); 
and much additional material of gen- 
eral interest for voluntary reading. . 
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All four books and the Magazine to one_ ; 
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“ Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody ” 


Don’t Read at Random 
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Institution, Box 119, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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Small Investments 


We give special attention to the 
investment of small sums in secu- 
rities of reliable corporations. 
Carefully prepared analyses of 
values and other information use- 
ful to investors upon request. 
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The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
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ALL-STEEL TRAINS. 


The climax in the use of all-steel passenger equipment 
is the train composed exclusively of all-steel cars. 

The first all-steel trains to be operated on regular daily 
schedules are the 


‘“‘PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL” 
“‘24-HOUR ST. LOUIS” 


and 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED” 


The first 18-hour train between New York and Chicago, 
the original 24-hour train between New York and St. Louis, 
and the pioneer of all “limited” trains, are the first trains to 
be equipped throughout with all-steel cars. 

All-steel trains mean much to passengers. 

They mean greater safety, for they are practically in- 
destructible. 

They mean additional comfort, for they are heavier and 
easier riding. 

The “ Pennsylvania Special” leaves New York at 3.55 
P. M. to-day and arrives Chicago 8.55 A. M. to-morrow; it 
leaves Chicago at 2.45 P. M. and arrives New York 9.45 A. M. 

The “24-Hour St. Louis” leaves New York at 6.25 P. M. 
to-day and arrives St. Louis 5.25 P. M. to-morrow. The 
“24.Hour New Yorker” leaves St. Louis at 6.00 P. M. and 
arrives New York at 7.00 P. M. the next day. 

“The Pennsylvania Limited” leaves New York at 10.55 
A. M. to-day and arrives Chicago 8.45 A. M. to-morrow; re- 
turning it leaves Chicago at 5.30 P. M. and arrives New York 
at 5.30 P. M. the next day. 








Extract from an Article 


—BY— : 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


(Author of ‘“* The Man With the Hoe’’) 


which appeared in ‘ Book Land,” Saturday, Sept. 3d, 1910. 





Begin To Build Your Own Library 











I sometimes wonder whether we, surrounded by libraries, 
read with the industry and advantage that our forefathers 
read with only an armful of books on the clock shelf. 

There was something about the ownership of those books 

that made them friends forever. They were not skimmed 
in a hurry, to be rushed back to save a fine at the checking 
counter. They waited for your leisure, your mood.. They 
had a cheer for the bright hour or a consolation for the 
-lonely hour. Being read and re-read, the page took on asso- 
ciations, a deep meaning, like a song oft heard or a landscape 
often seen; and so became an unlosable part of one’s spirit- 
ual possessions. 

I know of lives whose whole outlook has been enlarged 
and vivified by intimate companionship with a book—a 
great mind being opened in this way to their growing minds. 
Sometimes it was Carlyle, sometimes Ruskin, sometimes 
Emerson, sometimes George Eliot—some writer with a vast 
vision of 1 fe and a noble power of expression. 


‘‘ Book Land”’ is a live, entertaining department of The New 
York Morning’American, every Saturday; where the impor- 
tant new books are reviewed and discussed. Mr. Markham is 
editor of ‘‘ Book Land.” 














The SilKk-espider of Madagascar 


Tue great African island of Madagas- 
car possesses a spider whose product has 
given France a new colonial industry. 
This spider, known to naturalists’ as the 
Nephila madagascariensis, abounds in the 
colony. The halabe, as it is called by 
the natives, produces extremely fine silk 
of a rich golden color. Superb tissues 
are woven from it, but unfortunately they 
cannot stand the ordinary silk dye, which 
contains acid, alkali, and hot soap. 

Under the administration of the 
French, a school of sericulture, with 
spider-silk factories, has been started at 
Antananarivo, the capital. One halabe 
spins about 2,000 metres of silk thread, 
and requires no care or nourishment that 
it cannot obtain without man’s assist- 
ance. 

The first factory installed in Antana- 
narivo was nothing but a park full of 
spinning halabes, watched and worked by 
little Malagary girls. The children were 
permitted to run the garden for their 
amusement, and to keep the silk thread 
obtained. The main object of that first 
school was to show the natives what could 
be done with the natural riches of the 
island. The park was filled with rows of 
bamboos about three yards high and 
planted two or three feet apart. Near 
the bamboos’ were placed water-buckets, 
and around the buckets were set carna- 
tions and tomatoes, growths highly 
relished by the silk-spider. 

As soon as these preparations had been 
made, spiders came from all directions 
and spun their webs over the bamboos. 
When the webs were hung and the spiders 
spinning, the little girls brushed the in- 
sects into large baskets and carried them 
to the factory, where “ captains’ nests ” 
had been set. “ Captains’ nests ” were in- 
vented by M. Nogué, subdirector of the 
professionat school of Antananarivo. 
These ingenious machines have interiors 
arranged to hold groups of twelve spiders. 
The spiders are placed in the machine 
in such a way as to immobilize them on 
their backs, with their abdomens in the 
air. The operation is called “ painless.” 
It results, ultimately, in the exhaustion 
and death of the spinners. If thought 
exists in the world of insects, the halabes 
must do some thinking when they lie in 
the machine, rendering silk for the com- 





merce of the world. ‘The spinners being 
immobilized, the helpers of the factory 
seize the protruding ends of the web- 
threads and fix them to the bobbins. 
Twelve threads from twelve spiders go 
on the bobbin simultaneously. Each 
bobbin makes seven hundred revolutions; 
because a thread .needs seven hundred 
turns to twist it hard enough for weav- 
ing. When the threads are twisted to 
the proper tension, they are doubled and 
redoubled. A finished thread is composed 
of twenty-four strands. As soon as a 
spider ceases to render thread, the little 
machine is taken out, another just like 
it is put in its place; the exhausted 
spiders are taken back to the garden to 
rest; and the fresh spiders are forced to 
render tribute. The exhausted spiders 
are put in a quiet corner of the park 
where insects are plentiful. They are 
permitted to rest between ten and twenty- 
four days; when restcd and replete, they 
are returned to the machine to render 
silk again. Few spiders return to the 
machine more than five times. The few 
who survive a fifth operation are excep- 
tions. A hardy, good-sized halabe renders 
nearly one gram of superb golden-yellow 
silk ready for’ the loom. About eleven 
hundred spinners are required for the 
production of two pounds of silk. 

To start the first silk-park, the pro- 
fessional school of Madagascar posted 
notices in the villages all over the island, 
offering eight cents a hundred for speci- 
mens of the halabe. The natives hurried 
to the capital from’ all points, laden with 
spiders. Subsequently machines were dis- 
tributed among the natives of the villages, 
who now carry the full bobbins to An- 
tananarivo. They run the machines from 
tree to tree, catching the halabes and 
spooling their silk, stopping their work 
only when all the spiders have been ex- 
hausted. 

The halabe abounds in Madagascar, 
running free and nourishing itself on the 
luxuriant insect life of the country. The 
silk-spider is by far more profitable than 
the silkworm. The silkworm demands 
relatively costly nourishment and great 
care. The silk-spider can be worked to 
the limit of its producing power, and its 
product is ready for the loom when 
spooled. 
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A Prayer Ten Centuries Old 


Amonea the documents and manuscripts 
taken by the Pelliot Mission of France 
from a cave in Chinese Turkestan, where 
they had lain during ten _ centuries, 
is a curious manuscript recorded by the 
French Academy of Sciences. The manv- 
seript is in one of the oldest known He- 
brew texts. It is a prayer formed of 
passages taken from the Psalms and from 
the Prophets, written in beautiful square 
Hebrew, with a very rudimentary system 
of vocalization. 

Evidently the manuscript was carried 
on the person of the man who owned it. 
Hebrew scholars believe that the docu- 
ment dates from the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian era; and that it be- 
longed to a pious. Jewish merchant of 
Arabia. No such paper was known in 
Arabia in either the eighth or the ninth 





century; therefore it is supposed that the 
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manuscript was transcribed for its owner 
when he was in China, where such paper 
was to be found. 





The Wooden-shoe Trade 


Ir is said that in France wooden shoes 
to the number of two million pairs are 
turned out each year. Both machine- 
made and hand-made shoes of this kind 
figure in the French industry. 

In France it is held that the best 
wooden shoes are those made of maple. In 
the provinces every Frenchwoman pos- 
sesses a pair of the finer sabots for use on 
special occasions. These show monograms 
and similar designs carved on the vamps, 
and they are kept on the foot by orna- 
mented leather pieces over the instep. The 
manufacture of these leather pieces also 
forms an important industry in France. 
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The French Fisherman 


TuouGu their lakes and ponds are few 
and their rivers comparatively destitute 
of fish, the French people are extremely 
fond of angling. Indeed, nervous and ex- 
citable as the average Frenchman may be, 
he is content to sit by a stream with a 
pole and wait all day for a bite. 

In a certain-country town not far from 
Paris there existed a fishing club, named 
the Intrepid Fishers of Marpignon. A 
pretty stream goes through Marpignon, 
but for many years not one fish had been 
seen in this stream, from which cireum- 
stance, it followed, the Intrepid Fishers 
had little to do. 

The excitement may be imagined, there- 
fore, ‘when the word ran through Mar- 
pignon that a large barbel—a tough and 
gamey fish—had been seen in the stream. 
The Intrepid r'ishers turned out, and, hav- 
ing ascertained that there was indeed a 
barbel in the stream, immediately stopped 
the water some little distance above and 
below him with gratings, so that he could 
not get away. 

Then they ranged themselves joyfully 
along the stream with hook and line, and 
all went to fishing for the one fish. 

By and by one Intrepid Fisher caught 
him, and immediately threw him back into 
the water. In the course of time an- 
other caught him and did the same. 

For three days, one veracious account 
has it, the Intrepid Fishers kept at work, 
catching this one barbel; and at the end 
of that time the fish died of exhaustion 
and loss of blood. Then the Intrepid 
Fishers counted up the notches that they 
had made on their fish-poles, and the man 
who had eaught the barbel the most times 
was declared the champion fisherman of 
Marpignon and received great honors. 





“Cranes that Herd Sheep 


THE yakamik of South America is, so 
far as is known, the only “ shepherd bird ” 
anywhere. We have all known, of course, 
of. dogs that, unaided, may be trusted to 
shepherd a flock of sheep, but a shepherd 
bird, which will drive its charges to 
pasture, protect them from prowling ani- 
mals, and gather them carefully together 
at nightfall to bring them safely home 
again, is indeed a unique creature. 

The native owners of sheep and poultry 
in Venezuela and British Guiana are the 
possessors of this shepherd bird, and to 
the care of this species of crane—for to 
that family the yakamik belongs—are en- 
trusted sheep, ducks, and other poultry. 
The South-American sees them depart for 
their feeding-grounds, secure in_ the 
knowledge that the crane will bring them 
all back safely. Any unlucky animal de- 
tected by the yakamik while prowling 
about. to steal gets very much the worst 
of it. The bird savagely attacks the 
marauder with wing and beak, forcing it 
to retreat in haste. A dog is no match at 
all for the yakamik. 

At dusk the bird returns with its flock, 
never losing its way, no matter hew far 
it may wander, for its sense of location 
is extremely acute. When it arrives home, 
the yakamik roosts upon a tree or shed 
near its charges, to be ready to resume its 
supervision of them when they are let out 
again in the morning. 

This queer bird is said to be as affection- 
ate as it is trustworthy. It will follow 
its master about with capers of delight, 
showing its appreciation of any attention 
given it by the most extraordinary evolu- 
tions. 





Where Are We Going? 


OnE of the most difficult questions that 
astronomers have to solve is the direction 
and velocity of the flight of the solar sys- 
tem through space. We ordinarily speak 
of the earth going round the sun as if 
that revolution were performed year after 
year in the same path, the sun standing 
still while the earth moves. But, as a 
matter of fact, the sun moves as well as 
the. earth. 

Our planet goes round the sun from 
east to west, but, at the same time, the 
sun moves from south to north. The 
earth, therefore, is really travelling, not in 
a beaten circle, but in a spiral line, which 
is gradually carrying it toward certain 
stars in the northern sky. And, of course, 
all the other planets also travel in spirals, 
going at the same time round and round 
the sun, and with the sun toward the 
north. 

The simplest proof that this motion of 
the solar system really exists is the fact 
that in that part of the sky toward which 
we are going the stars are observed to be 
slowly moving apart, while in the opposite 
part of the heavens they are drawing to- 
gether. 

But now comes the difficulty. -On ae- 
count of the immense distance of the 
stars, the apparent motions exhibited by 
them as a result of our varying distance 


, trom them are exceedingly slight; far too 


slight to be detected without the aid of 
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the most delicate instruments, applied 
with an accuracy and precision that only 
great skill and long practice can give. 
Then, too, each star has an actual 
motion of its own—one in one direction 


and another in another—for, like our 
sun, they are all journeying through 


space, without by any means “ keeping 
step.” The observer must, consequently, 
in the first place measure motions that 
are almost beyond the reach of measure- 
ment, and in the second place distinguish 
the real movements of the individual stars 
from their apparent movements due to 
the actual motion of the earth. 

Yet, difficult as this task is, it has been 
attempted over and over again, and as- 
tronomers are still engaged on it. There 
are two things that they wish particularly 
to learn: (1) in exactly what direction 
we are thus journeying through space, 
and (2) just how fast we are going. The 
latest results indicate that the point 
toward which we are moving lies in the 
eastern part-of the constellation Hercules, 
not far from the very brilliant star Vega. 
It is thought that the entire solar system 
is moving through space at the rate of 
twelve miles a second, but estimates as to 
this vary. 





Fishing with Dogs 
Tue Ainus of Saghalin Island, off the 
Siberian coast, have a unique method of 
fishing for salmon-trout with dogs. 
The waters about the island are wonder- 
fully clear, and from a boat the bottom 
of the water is distinctly visible, and in- 


numerable salmon-trout may be seen 
swimming. 
The Ainus, when about to fish, take 


with them a number of dogs. At a cer- 
tain point all the men and dogs come to 
a halt. Then half the men and dogs move 
farther along the water’s edge, about two 
hundred yards. 

At a concerted signal the dogs are 
started from their respective points, and 
swim straight out seaward in single file in 
two columns. At a ery from the Ainus, 
the right column wheels left, and the left 
column wheels right, until the heads of the 
columns meet. Then, at another signal all 
of them swim in line toward the shore. 

As the dogs near the shore, increasing 
numbers of fish appear in the shallow 
water, frightened forward by the splash- 
ing of the advancing column of dogs, 
which, as soon as their feet touch bottom, 
pounce upon the fishes with lightning ra- 
pidity. 

The animals promptly bring the fish 
which they have seized to their masters, 
who cut off their heads and give each dog 
the head which belongs to him as his share 
of the catch. The dog that catches nothing 
gets nothing. 

It is believed that this dog-drill of the 
Ainus is entirely unique. It is the more 
extraordinary, when it is considered that 
the dogs, many of which have been cap- 
tured from the forest, are still half-wild. 





Washington’s Artificial Teeth 


Ir may not be generally known that the 
Father of his Country was one of the 
first Americans to wear artificial teeth. 
By the time the War of the Revolution 
had ended he had parted company with 
most of the outfit which nature had given 
him. An ingenious physician and dentist 
of New York City undertook the then un- 
usual task of re-equipment, and produced 
at length a full set of artificial teeth. 
These are now, of course, a dental curios- 
ity, and offer an additional proof of the 
heroism of our first President, for it is a 
matter of fact that General Washington 
wore those teeth for many ‘years and, so 
far as we know, never complained of them. 

The teeth were carved from ivory, and 
riveted, wired, and clamped to a some- 
what penderous gold plate. Three large 
clamps, in particular, figure conspicuously 
in the roof of the mouth, and must have 
caused difficulty, if not anguish. There 
were an upper and an under set; and the 
two were connected and held in position 
relatively by a long spiral spring on each 
side. 

Nevertheless, Washington wore them 
long and well; a fact sufficiently attested 
by the worn and dinted condition of both 
teeth and plate. 

At the last account these teeth were the 
property of a dental institution in Balti- 
more. 





The French Sardine Industry 


: FRANCE boxes sardines in two hundred 
canning factories on the coast. Fourteen 
thousand women prepare the fish as they 
come from the nets, and twenty-five hun- 
dred men are employed in canning them. 

The average annual production of 
canned sardines is 20,000 tons. This sum 
represents a value of between $8,000 and 
$10,000. About twelve pounds of tin are 
used on every one hundred square metres 
of the sheet iron from which the cans 
are made. 
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PAQUIN 


THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘‘ Paquin’”’ in 
nasturtium letters on white 
ground for the Winter Season of 
1910. 

































































































The Belgian Horse 


THE Belgian horse enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as a beast of heavy burden 
whose production constitutes a practical 
monopoly for its native country. To this 
three factors contribute: the soil and 
climate, the economic conditions, and the 
skill of breeders. In the central dis- 
tricts of Belgium there is found a humid 
soil peculiarly adapted to the requirements 
of the horse, while the action of a mari- 
time climate, with frequent but relatively 
light rains, combines with this favorable 
condition of the soil to produce a vegeta- 
tion that is abundant, rich, and suitable 
fodder for the animal. 

Similarly, the economic conditions of 
Belgian agriculture are ideal for horse- 
breeding, especially where the heavy 
draught horse is concerned. The industry 
is carried on on farms of from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty acres (the 
minimum area practicable) to others of 
several hundred, and of farms of this size 
the country boasts a greater number. 

The heavy soil necessitates much labor: 
three strong horses are required to draw 
a plough. Small wonder, therefore. that 
the farmer favors the indigenous draught 
animal. So rooted, in fact, is his prefer- 
ence that interventions pursued for a cen- 
tury in a contrary spirit by government 
have been abortive. After several devas- 
tuting wars there arose a demand for a 
cavalry horse of lighter build and more 
spirited than the Belgian animal, and 
succeeding governments. tried in vain to 
induce breeders to fill the bill. In 1770 
there was established at Alost a breeding- 
stud with Arab, Neapolitan, and Dutch 
stock. Napoleon in 1806 ineffectually re- 
peated the attempt with Arab stallions, as 
did the Dutch government at Wolver- 
dange subsequently. Finally, in 1864, all 
idea of a state breeding-stud was definitely 
abandoned. 

After the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
Germany became the chief buyer of the 
Belgian horse in place of France. England 
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also gave an impetus as a customer. Thus 
encouraged, native breeders sought more 
definite results. They had their work cut 
out. Each district hitherto had operated 
irrespective of its neighbor with dissimilar 
results. Hence many local strains: Flem- 
ish, Brabantine, and the Ardennes, ete.; 
the last an outcome of Oriental crosses. 
The desire to remedy, if possible, the 
blemishes in these several races led in 
1885 to the establishment at Liége and 
Ghent of two associations of breeders de- 
voted to the improvement of the horse. 
These became merged twenty-five years ago 
in the present foundation “The Society 
of the Belgian Draught Horse,” having its 
headquarters at Brussels. 

This society, with its membership of 
1,200, has accomplished ,much already by 
the following means: the institution of 
genealogical race-books (stud-books)  in- 
suring purity of stock, and the holding 
early each June of an exposition. Some- 
times seven hundred animals are ex- 
hibited, while the prizes distributed repre- 
sent a lump sum of over $6,000.  Re- 
sults mark an improvement in the Bel- 
gian farm horse, which now approximates 
more nearly to the ideal type intended 
for hard work. 

The popularity abroad of the Belgian 
horse is already of comparatively ancient 
date. England was the first importer, 
then the north of France. <A later cus- 
tomer was Germany, hitherto without a 
draught horse properly so-called. Then 
eame the turn of agricultural competition 
with the English ‘“ Clydesdale.” that re- 
sulted finally in the survival of the native 
breed. Denmark, although possessed of a 
draught horse favorably known, yet fol- 
lewed the example of Germany. Brazil, 
the Argentine, and Japan have given 
their attention to the Belgian horse. 
From December 1, 1906, to November 30, 
1907, the administration of the stud-book 
delivered 1,150 pedigrees of stock sold 
abroad. Of this number 450 stallions and 
150 mares were shipped to the United 
States. 

Several facts of horse-breeding are of 
economic importance. For instance, it is 
arranged that births shall take place in 
spring, when agricultural labor is well 
advanced, in order to turn the foals and 
mares out to grass. In round figures, 
there are born annually 40,000 foals, but 
apart from those chosen for breeding pur- 
poses the farmer does not usually keep 
foals until they are full-grown. They are 
sold in the autumn which follows their 
birth, or the next autumn, and become the 
property of agriculturalists of another dis- 
trict, where they are broken in to work 
from the age of eighteen months to two 
years. Some breeders, again, undertake 
te fetter animals before sending them to 
market. Prices average: for foals of three 
to six months, $60 to $120; for foals of 
eighteen months, $120 to $200. Three- 
vear-old horses fetch $200 to $280; four- 
year-olds $250 to $300. Finally, the value 
of the Belgian equine exportation trade 
has risen to $3,800,000, ranking in im- 
portance after such necessities as sugar 
($7,400,000), and oil ($5,200,000). 








FISHMONGER’S BOY: “’Alibut?” 
CHARWOMAN : “Not ’ere.” 
FISHMONGER’S BOY: “But this is Number 22.” 


CHARWOMAN: “I tell yer I dunno the name.” —The Tatler. 
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Public Confidence 
Spells Success 


The advertisers in the Surface Cars of New 
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Where Monkeys Are Happy 


INASMUCH as it is against the prin- 
ciples of the Brahman religion to take the 
life of any creature, it follows that the 
people of India are preyed upon and over- 
run by a great many animals, against 
which they can make but a feeble and in- 
effective resistance. The real tyrant of 
the Hindu people has always been the 
monkey, which ceaselessly harasses them. 

On one occasion the merchants of Be- 
nares, the sacred city of the Ganges, de- 
cided that they could endure the depreda- 
tions of the monkeys no longer. The shops 
of the city are without doors and windows, 
and the fruits, grains, and other com- 
modities offered for sale are exposed to 
the open air. The merchant usually sits 
watching his wares, but often his attention 


is diverted from them for a moment, and, - 


moreover, the Benares merchant, having 
not much to do, and the climate being 
warm, often nods and sleeps at his door. 

The monkeys are always at hand, watch- 
ing their opportunity. Let the merchant 
absent himself for an instant, or go off 
into a nap, and instantly the nimble apes 
are helping themselves to rice, fruit, cakes, 
or anything else they fancy. If the 
merchant wakes suddenly, there is a great 
scampering, and the thieves are well out 
of reach before he can lay a hand upon 
one of them, 

On the occasion referred to the streets 
of Benares had become so overrun with 
these impudent little plunderers that the 
merchants held a meeting and decided 
that something must be done. Inasmuch 
as their religion forbade them to kill the 
monkeys, they decided to banish the pests. 

A great force of men was organized. 
The streets were surrounded and invaded, 
the monkeys were all captured and placed 
in cages. 

Then they were taken to a large forest 
at a considerable distance from the city 
and freed in the midst of the great trees. 
They scampered into the branches as if 
they were having a very good time; and 
there the merchants left them and _ re- 
turned to their shops; rejoicing that now 
they could nod in peace. 

That evening there was a rare sight in 
Benares. Into the streets, just at dusk, 
there came a great capering army of 
apes. ‘They were the monkeys of Benares, 
who had found their way home from the 
forest into which they had been banished ; 
and, though they must have been very 
tired from travelling on foot so long a dis- 
tance, their joy at reaching home again 
was so great that they gambolled like a 
troop of school-children coming home 
from a picnic. 

Being town-bred monkeys, they had not 
enjoyed country life. Next day they were 
all at their old posts, raiding the food- 
shops with renewed and eager appetites 
and greatly refreshed impudence. 





Birds Balk at Wireless 


THE behavior of birds, especially of 
gulls, in the neighborhood of Marconi 
stations, and recent losses among homer 
pigeons, have given rise to the belief that 
the wireless waves have interfered with 
the instinctive knowledge of direction that 
birds possess. 

The way of a bird has always been a 
mystery. The swallow does not guide it- 
self by. the sailor’s stars, for flight is 
made more often by day than by night. 


» Nor does it make use of landmarks, so far 


as we can surmise, since the flight is fre- 
quently led by the young. This “sixth 
sense” affords, therefore, some means 
of determining direction through a 
medium unknown to man. The flights of 
homer pigeons are less wonderful, except 
in the matter of speed, than the. flights 
of the wild bird; ‘yet they, too, have the 
migrant’s gift and can travel over wide 
seas as the season dictates. 

Birds and certain animals appear to be 
extra sensitive to disturbing influences 
imparted through the air. Naturalists 
have given evidence of the responsiveness 
of animals to thunder. Horses before an 
earthquake will tremble and refuse to 
leave their stalls, and a monkey fly for 
protection to its master. Highly strung 
persons, women especially, have similar 
sensations. 

Of the travelling instinct and the sense 
of direction in birds a plausible explana- 
tion is the popular idea that they and 
some animals have what is called an 
“electric” sense, meaning that they are, 
so to speak, in touch with the ether, that 
mysterious “fluid” which carries mes- 
sages from the Marconi stations. And if 
birds are so attuned, it is easy to imagine 
that the course of the earth, the incidence 
of the seasons, the movements of light, 
convey to bird senses curious and certain 
news. Supposing, therefore, that living 
things can feel what the Marconi re- 
ceivers record, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the confusion in a bird’s instinctive 
sensations, and how these abrupt vibra- 
tions from the stations would war with 
its previous electric experience. 
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The Gambler’s Chance 


At Monte Carlo, the race-track, and 
all gambling places where an organized 
system of play prevails, the success of 
the “bank,” which, in the long run, 
inevitable, is the result of the small 
mathematical chances in its favor, which 
are bound to tell against the gambler. 
The fortunes piled up by such organiza- 
tions are plain proofs of the inevitable 
“bad luck” of the men who play. Indi- 
vidual gamblers may win, and keep their 
winnings if they have sense enough to 
stop; but the players, in bulk, must lose. 

When Sir Hiram Maxim, who has de- 
voted much attention to an investigation 
of the mathematics of gambling, inter- 
viewed the habitual gamblers among 
those who came within the zone of his in- 
vestigations—men who sacrificed one- 
fourth of their earnings to betting agents 
—he found that a bettor is lucky when he 
plays $3 and gets back $1. ~The book- 
maker’s profits are thirty-two per ctnt. 
The majority of men who play do it ho- 
ping to win largely. They forget that the 
bookmaker’s business is analogous to the 
stockbroker’s business, and that, no mat- 
ter what horse wins, the business of the 
bookmaker is to keep from losing. 

To all appearances the bookmaker is in 
some danger of misfortune when all the 
bettors are betting on one or two favor- 
ites; too many are betting against him. 
In reality, everything is playing into his 
hands; even when his risks are greatest, 
his receipts exceed what he gives; and, 
eventually, the operation is sure to turn 
to his advantage. The combination ends 
in disaster for the bettor, even when all 
the chances are in his favor. It is noth- 
ing more or less than a mathematical 
formula. The player, in the aggregate, 
is bound to lose, because the ratio of his 
advantages is always less than the book- 
maker’s. The few and relatively insignifi- 
cant winnings of the bettor are consider- 
ably reduced by his misleading “ informa- 
tion,” lack of serious “ data,” and ‘“ good 
tips.” Yet the majority of bettors 
stripped at the races continue to bet, be- 
cause they hope to win at some time in 
the future. ; 

There is no game in which the chances 
against the gambler are less than at 
roulette and trente et quarante. 

Roulette has always been the most popu- 
lar of all the games. In roulette the crou- 
pier spins a little ball in a sort of shal- 
low bowl whose sides are divided into 
thirty-seven “cases” or compartments. 
Thirty-six of the compartments are num- 
bered. The croupier sets the ball rolling. 
The ball rolls around the bowl, striking 
first one side, then another, and finally 
stops. No one has any means of knowing 
where it will stop. Half the compartments 
are red (rouge) and the other half blagk 
(noir). ‘ine compartments are not num- 
bered in numerical order; chance, as far 
as can be seen, stops the ball either in 
one compartment or in another. The 
chances are even, except that the com- 
partment that is known as zero, and num- 
bered 0, is the compartment reserved by 
the banker as his one chance in thirty- 
seven over and above the even possibili- 
ties. 

At roulette one may stake even money 
on red or black; on odd or even; on the 
ball falling into a compartment under or 
over nineteen. Or one may bet one to 
thirty-six upon zero or any number, or 
upon groups of numbers, the chances 
against the bettor being proportionately 
reduced. If the ball stops in the compart- 
ment marked zero, the bank pays thirty- 
six to one on all moneys staked upon zero, 
but takes half the stakes of those betting 
on even chances, unless they care to: let 
their stakes lie till the next throw, when 
they lose their money or get it back with- 
out addition. This is the bank’s advan- 
tage—and it seems a trivial one. But 
since the wheel is spun between fifty and 
sixty times in an hour, such profits mount 
up swiftly. 

One of the directors of the Monte Carlo 
Casino, who studied the game during 
several consecutive years, found that the 
bank’s winnings at trente et quarante and 
at roulette together amount to one-sixtieth 
of all the money put down. This is the 
mathematically sure result, no matter by 
what “system” the gambler plays—or 
whether he follows no system at all. Now 
since the profits of the bank amount to 
60,000,000 franes per annum, or $12,000,- 
000, the players must place at least $720,- 
000,000 — the table every year. Each 
one explains his losses in a different way. 
One says, “I should have won had I not 
been nervous”; another, “I should not 
have lost if I had not played as I did.” 
“T made an error in my calculations,” is a 
common complaint. But nerves cut no 
figure at the green table. Nervousness’ 
has nothing to do with losses. As 
“nerves” are as independent of calcula- 
tion and the will of the player as of sys- 
tem, no thinking man can ¢ assify “ nerv- 
ousness ” as a factor in the gambler’s ruin. 

No matter how skilful or ingenious a 
player may be, he cannot put up a suc- 
cessful fight on the banker in a gambling 





Read Books 


Books are the gréat miracle 
workers. Every time you read 
a. book you gain some good, 
_whether you read for mere en- 
tertamment or for the purpose 


of. education. 


“Book Land,’ edited by Edwin 
Markham and John Vance 
Cheney, appearing every Satur- 
day in the New York Morning 
American, will be found a great 
help to you in selecting the 
books you wish to read. 














THE HARPER PLAN 


q We will accept subscriptions for any peri- 
odical in the world at the publishers’ price 
or less. We are glad to send you, free,a 
catalogue giving the lowest prices. 

q We have local agents in thousands of local- 
ities who perform a real service to their com- 
munity and make money at it. They supply 
any periodical a family may want rather than 
try to sell periodicals families do not want. 
We furnish the information necessary to make 
you the best-informed person about periodicals 
in your town, 

@ The “Harper Plan,” in short, changes the 
irksome and often disagreeable job of a can- 
vassing agent into an agreeable, dignified, and 
profitable business which meets 2 real want. 
Our circular about the “Harper Plan” is sent 
for the asking. It is worth looking into. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














game. The banker always has raked in, 
and always will rake in, one-sixtieth of all 
the money placed on the table. 

Many systems have been tried with a 
view to “ beating the bank.” The most com- 
mon is that of doubling the stake after 
each failure, so that a single success will 
recoup the player for all his previous 
losses, when he stakes the minimum again. 
But a run of eleven sequences against him 
will bring his stake up into the thousands 
-—and runs of eleven, twelve, and even 
fifteen sequences occur every day. This 
system, known as the “ martingale,” is 
one of the least promising of all. 

Sir Hiram Maxim has invented a little 
machine on which he can register (on a 
continuous ribbon) successions of results, 
giving not only the number and the color 
of each compartment, but the chances. 
The roll is about one hundred and twenty 
metres long, and the machine weighs some- 
thing over thirty poufds. The secrupu- 
lously exact record of this machine gives 
proof to the “system” player that, after 
a certain period of time, he must inevi- 
tably lose. The inventor of the machine 
has offered and is still offering to furnish 
a duplicate of his machine to any one 
desirous of playing according to system, 
to prove mathematically that the gam 
bler must be the loser. Many gamblers, 
aroused by Maxim’s declaration that no 
one can win against the bank, have chal 
lenged him to let them demonstrate their 
systems. Lord Rosslyn, who was one of 
the challengers, was beaten after 3,000 
runs. His attempt proved that the man 
with a “system” cherishes a worthless 
and dangerous chimera. 





An Intelligent Elephant 


In India domesticated elephants are 
usually given drink from large woodén 
troughs filled ‘with well-water by means of 
a pump, and an elephant usually performs 
this operation. Every morning he goes 
regularly to his task. 

On one occasion, when one old fellow 
was engaged in pumping such a trough 
full of water, it was noticed by a passer 
by that one of the two tree-trunks that 
supported the trough at either end had 
rolled from its place, so that the trough 
began to empty itself before it was full. 

The elephant was closely watched to see 
whether he would discover that something 
was wrong. The animal showed signs of 
perplexity, but, as the end nearest him 
lacked much of being full, he continued to 
pump. 

Finally, seeing that the water continued 
to pass outy he left the pump-handle and 
began to consider the phenomenon. He 
seemed to find it difficult to explain. 
Three times he returned to his pumping, 
and three times he examined the trough. 
Soon a |*ely flapping of his ears indi- 
cated the dawning of light. 

He went and smelled the tree-trunk that 
had rolled from under the trough. For a 
moment it looked as if he were going to 
put it in its place again. But it was not, 
as soon became apparent, the end that 
ran over which disturbed him, but the end 
which he found it impossible to fill. 

Raising the trough, which he tlien al- 
lowed to rest for an instant on one of his 
huge feet, he rolled away the second sup- 
porting log with his trunk, and then set 
the trough down, so that it rested at both 
ends on the ground, He then returned 
to the pump and completed his task. 





Cordova Leather 


SPECIMENS of the leathers of Cordova, 
occasionally found among the hoards of 
antiquarians, bear witness to the rare art 
of ancient Spain. Cordova gave its name 
to the first shoes made wholly of leather, 
and from Cordova came the _ goffered, 
painted, and gilded hangings or tapestries 
of the twelfth century, seen in the Al- 
hambra and in ancient palaces, 

The leathers of Cordova were first boiled 
to a condition of soft pliability, and then 
worked in a dozen different ways. “ Boil- 
ed leather ” is mentioned in a song 120,000 
verses long, written about the year 1190. 
Having boiled their calfskin or sheepskin, 
the ancient artisans teased its surface 
with a sharp tool like an engraver’s 
stylus, and, having given it the look of 
soft-piled velvet, they stamped or painted 
it, and used it in different ornamental 
ways. Then, as now, leather-workers pre- 
ferred a medium quality of calfskin dr 
sheepskin, not too fine or too thick to be 
supple. 

Modern counterfeiters of the antique 
product tan their leather with tannic acid 
and sumac. The tannic acid so used is 
extracted from the bark of certain species 
of oak. Leather tanned with acid takes 
all color dyes; but sumac gives a reddish 
rose and sumac-dyed skin is refractory to 
color dyes. As iron spots jeather, the 
tools used by leather-decorators are of 
polished brass or steel. 
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Write to your friends of your success in baking 
with GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. Every home in the 
land requires ¢ood bread, biscuits, rolls and pastry. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the sure way to secure 


~them. Always advise the use of- 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


_ WASHBURN- CROSBY co. 











Washbura-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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